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(The  following  is  an  exceprt  from  a  fireside  talk  given  on  November  II,  2001.) 

We — members  of  the  Church — have  an  interesting  perspective  on  sec¬ 
ular  and  religious  education.  The  great  educator,  Lowell  Bennion,  wrote: 

/  dislike  very^  much  to  see  a  wedge  driven  between  faith  and  rea¬ 
son,  between  secular  learning  and  religious  living.  It  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  have  known  thousands  of  college  youth  who  are 
bright,  eager  students  in  every  field — in  philosophy,  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  in  every  other  science.  Thousands  have  kept  the  faith 
and  are  truly  committed  to  both  God  and  learning.  But  these  peo¬ 
ple  walk  with  humility,  both  in  religion  and  in  secular  thought. 
(Lowell  L.  Bennion,  The  Best  of  Lowell  L.  Bennion:  Selected 
Writings  1928-1988.  edited  by  Eugene  England  [Salt  Lake  City: 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  1988],  197). 

I  agree  with  Brother  Bennion.  I,  too,  see  many  valiant  youth  at  BYU 
who  understand  that  real  education  must  include  a  testimony  of  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  walk  with  humility,  both  in  religion  and  in  secular  thought  as  we  study. 

To  capably  function  as  the  Lord’s  emissaries  in  these  latter-days,  we 
must  be  the  very  best  in  EVERY  field  we  occupy.  To  complete  all  the 
tasks  that  have  been  prophesied  before  the  Lord’s  return,  we  must  also  be 
educated  and  disciplined.  However,  above  all  other  qualifications  for  the 
great  work  of  this  final  dispensation,  we  must  also  be  a  humble  people  so 
that  the  Lord  can  lead  and  guide  us.  Humility  requires  that  we  submit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  will  of  the  Eather.  In  so  doing,  the  obedience  we  exhibit 
becomes  a  protection  from  the  world — a  world  that  would  otherwise  seek 
our  destruction  by  providing  counterfeits  to  the  Lord’s  plan. 

I  come  from  a  community  that  tells  legends  about  the  coming  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  New  Zealand.  The  early  Christian  missionaries 
who  arrived  from  various  denominations  began  to  confuse  the  people. 
There  is  a  famous  legend  about  a  spiritual  leader  who  was  approached  by 
the  people  about  which  church  to  join.  Instead  of  answering  immediately, 
he  told  them  to  wait  while  he  fasted  and  prayed.  Three  days  later,  he 
returned  and  gave  them  an  answer.  He  suggested 

I.  that  the  true  church  was  not  yet  in  New  Zealand,  and 

II.  that  they  would  know  by  the  following  three  signs  when  the  true 
church  had  arrived: 

A.  the  missionaries  would  come  from  the  East  and  travel  two-by-two, 

B.  they  would  pray  with  their  hands  held  to  the  square,  and 

C.  a  light  or  star  would  appear  on  a  hill  (which  he  pointed  to)  that 
would  “give  light  to  all  of  the  surrounding  area.’’ 

Local  interpretation  of  these  signs  suggests  that 

A.  the  missionaries  traveling  two-by-two  were  Monnon  missionaries, 

B.  the  prayers  offered  with  hands  held  to  the  square  relates  to  the 
baptismal  prayer,  and 

C.  the  light  or  star  that  now  appears  on  the  hill  he  pointed  to  is  the 
New  Zealand  Temple.  Its  influence  literally  “gives  light  to  all 
of  the  surrounding  area.” 

This  story  is  often  used  as  evidence  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel’s 
restoration  in  these  latter-days  and  its  arrival  in  New  Zealand. 

Now,  1  don’t  want  to  debunk  or  support  such  stories.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
perpetuate  a  movement  causing  you  to  hunt  down  similar  stories  in  an 
effort  to  prove  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Instead,  my  point  is  to  suggest  that  we 
have  a  more  concise  method  of  finding  out  whether  the  gospel  is  true  and 
whether  Christ  does  in  fact  live.  We  often  refer  to  this  process  as  Moroni’s 
Promise: 

Behold,  /  would  exhort  you  that  when  ye  shall  read  these  things 
...  ye  would  ask  God.  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if 
these  things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere  heart, 
with  real  intent,  having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will  manifest  the  truth 
of  it  unto  you,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth  of  all  things.  (Moroni 
10:3-5.) 


May  I  repeat  the  words  of  B.H.  Roberts  who  said: 

This  [the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost]  must  ever  be  the  chief  source 
of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  All  other  evi¬ 
dence  is  secondary  to  this  ...  No  arrangement  of  evidence, 
however  skillfully  ordered;  no  argument,  however  adroitly  made, 
can  ever  take  its  place;  for  this  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
souls  of  men  for  the  truth  of  the  Nephite  volume  of  scripture,  is 
God's  evidence  to  the  truth;  and  will  ever  he  the  chief  reliance  of 
those  who  accept  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  expect  to  see  its  accep¬ 
tance  extended  throughout  the  world;  for,  as  the  heavens  are  high¬ 
er  than  the  earth,  so  must  the  testimony  of  God  forever  stand 
above  and  before  the  testimony  of  men,  and  of  things.  ( B.  H. 
Roberts,  New  Witnesses  for  God.  3  vols.  [Salt  Lake  City:  De.se ret 
News,  1909],  2:  7.) 

This  is  true.  Our  chief  reliance  must  not  be  on  stories.  Instead,  we  must 
rely  on  a  witness  from  the  Spirit.  It’s  just  as  simple  as  that,  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  It’s  clean,  not  very  fancy,  hidden  from  those  who  do  not  hon¬ 
estly  seek  the  truth,  and  powerful  when  tested  by  the  honest  in  heart.  I  tes¬ 
tify  to  you,  as  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  stated  in  his  book. 
Doctrines  of  Salvation,  that 

The  sincere  student  who  is  willing  to  put  Moroni's  promise  to  the 
test  is  forced  to  say,  “Surely  this  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  not 
the  work  of  man,  for  no  man  could  have  written  it.  ”  (Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  Doctrines  of  Salvation.  3  vols.,  edited  by  Bruce  R. 
McConkie  [Salt  Lake  City:  Bookcraft,  1954-1956],  3:  209.) 

The  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  restored  gospel  is  a  blessing  and  privilege 
offered  to  us  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God.  Elder  M.  Russell  Ballard 
reminds  us  that 

Moroni's  promise  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  passage  in  James  that 
motivated  the  fourteen-year-old  Joseph  Smith  to  seek  answers 
from  God  to  remedy  his  religious  confusion:  “If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  (James  1:5.) 

Both  James  and  Moroni  urge  us  to  go  directly  to  the  Source  of 
Truth  for  answers  to  our  questions.  If  we  seek  Him  humbly  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  He  will  help  us  discern  truth  from  error.  As  the  Savior 
Himself  assured  His  disciples:  “And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  (John  8:32.)  (M.  Russell  Ballard, 

Our  Search  for  Happiness:  An  Invitation  to  Understand  The 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  [Salt  Lake  City': 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  1993],  122.) 

What  a  blessed  day  we  live  in!  Amidst  the  calamities  and  war  that  sur¬ 
round  us,  we  have  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  warm  our  souls 
and  enlighten  our  minds.  How  blessed  we  are  to  be  given  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  Brother  Joseph  was  given.  We  may  each  seek,  in  our  own  sacred 
groves,  the  quiet  assurance  that  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  true,  Christ  lives, 
and  Brother  Joseph  is  a  prophet 
of  God.  May  I  add  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  this.  There  is  a  latter- 
day  prophet  in  Israel! 

President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley 
has  been  called  of  God.  If  we 
listen  carefully,  he  will  inform 
us  about  what  we  should — 
even  must — be  doing  to 
return  home.  May  our  hearts 
and  minds  be  calm,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  our  Lord  calling 
through  His  prophet. 

Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Sendees 
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Eagle's  Eye  Staff  Remembers  September 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  would  like  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  magazine  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  tragic  events  of  September 
11,  2001 .  The  attacks  of  that  day  affected  not  just  Americans,  but  all  people  everywhere.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  history  when 
people  stand  together,  without  regard  to  differences  of  race,  religion,  or  culture,  and  unite  their  voices  against  hatred  and  ignorance. 
We  at  Eagle ’s  Eye  would  like  to  join  our  voices  with  the  people  of  the  world  in  spreading  the  message  of  peace  and  understanding.  Our 
magazine  is  devoted  to  increasing  cultural  awareness  and  developing  the  spirit  of  “fellow  citizenry.”'  It  is  our  hope  that  by  educating 
others,  we  may  come  to  understand  that  we  are  all  children  of  God. 

September  1 1th  has  become  a  new  marker  in  our  lives.  Everyone  will  remember  where  they  were  that  day,  and  will  never  forget 
what  they  saw  and  how  they  felt.  Not  only  have  we  been  reminded  as  a  nation  of  our  vulnerability,  but  also  of  our  resolve.  It  has 
helped  us  see  how  we  can  pull  together  during  a  disaster  and  has  given  us  a  renewed  sense  of  national  pride. 

The  tragedy  that  occurred  evoked  the  emotions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  But,  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  emotions  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  desire  for  action.  People  everywhere  were  eager  to  do  something — anything — to  help.  Many  donated  money,  and  even 
more  donated  blood.  At  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  special  prayer  meetings  were  scheduled,  the  prophet  from  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  spoke  in  a  special  broadcast  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  forum  was  held  to  discuss  the  tragedy  and  help 
students  cope  with  the  anger,  fear,  and  horror  they  felt  as  a  result  of  the  attacks. 

Before  September  11th,  many  of  the  issues  and  problems  facing  our  own  lives  seemed  so  important.  The  tragedy  that  occurred, 
however,  helped  focus  our  minds  on  more  important  matters — such  as  helping  others.  Divisions  of  race,  religion,  and  culture  were 
pushed  aside  as  all  of  America  stood  united  to  mourn  the  victims  and  aid  survivors.  As  people  united  to  show  their  patriotism, 
American  flags  sold  out  across  the  country.  Nations  throughout  the  world  lowered  their  own  flags  to  half  mast  and  offered  their  con¬ 
dolences  and  their  support  for  the  United  States. 

On  BYU’s  campus,  there  has  been  an  even  stronger  sense  of  reverence  now  as  the  American  flag  is  raised  and  lowered  each  day. 
While  the  national  anthem  plays,  students  stop,  lower  their  heads,  place  their  hands  over  their  hearts,  and  seem  much  more  aware  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American — to  live  in  a  country  where  so  many  have  fought  and  died  to  secure  our  freedom.  A  freedom  which 
allows  us  all  to  live  together  in  peace. 

Yet  amidst  all  the  patriotism  and  unity,  we  have  also  heard  stories  of  people  acting  very  ‘Tin  American”  to  their  neighbors  here  in 
this  great  land.  The  president  of  our  nation,  the  president  of  the  Church,  and  even  the  president  of  BYU,  have  all  emphasized  the  need 
for  tolerance  and  understanding  toward  those  not  of  our  particular  faith  or  ethnic  background. 

This  is  a  subject  especially  close  to  us  here  at  Eagle’s  Eye.  Our  purpose  is  to  educate  and  increase  awareness  about  other  cultures 
in  order  to  promote  acceptance  and  understanding.  We  have  found  it  hard  to  hate  when  we  know  and  appreciate  other  cultures.  Our 
own  staff  comes  from  a  variety  of  different  cultural  backgrounds — Ecuadorean,  Venezuelan,  Chinese,  Native  American,  Cambodian, 
and  Mexican — yet,  through  our  work  together  we  have  learned  that  the  most  important  culture  is  the  one  which  we  all  share  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  We  hope  we  might  better  be  able  to  spread  our  message  of  understanding  as  we  continue  to  take  time  to  know  other  cul¬ 
tures  and  educate  those  around  us. 

NOTES 

1.  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  Mission  Statement.  (See  also  Ephesians  2:19) 
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Another  Side  of  Brigham  Young: 

The  200th  Anniversary  of  His  Birth 


by  Crystal  Ulibarri 

What  is  our  first  thought  when  we  think  of 
the  Prophet  Brigham  Young?  For  many, 
it’s  of  the  tough,  pioneering  prophet  who 
led  his  people  across  the  rugged 
American  West.  This  perspective  on 
Brigham  Young  does  not  adequately 
describe  him  as  an  individual.  “I  think 
there  is  a  new  view  of  Brigham  com¬ 
ing  out  that  is  much  more  of  a  spiri¬ 
tual  prophet  than  just  the  practical, 
colonizer,  pioneering  prophet  that 
we  have  always  emphasized,” 
states  leading  historian  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  Doctor  Richard  Neitzel 
Holzapfel. 

A  different  view  of  Young’s 
personal  life  was  taught  through  a 
series  of  free  lectures  given  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 

Each  lecture  focused  on  a  different 
aspect  of  the  prophet’s  life:  The  Faith 
of  a  Prophet  by  Elder  D.  Todd 
Christofferson,  Brigham  Young  and 
Leadership  by  Ronald  K.  Esplin,  The 
Legacy  of  Brigham  Young  Today  by  Ronald 
W.  Walker,  Brigham  Young’s  Counsel  to  Women 
by  Jill  Mulvay  Derr,  Images  of  Brigham  Young  by 
Richard  Neitzel  Holzapfel,  and  Brigham  Young's 
Formative  Years  by  Larry  C.  Porter.  The  lecture  series 
commemorates  the  2()()th  Anniversary  of  Young’s  birth  and  was 
held  monthly  from  June  15  to  November  16  of  2001. 

Dr.  Holzapfel,  who  was  a  speaker  in  the  lecture  series,  head¬ 
ed  a  five-year  study  which  collected  every  written  description  and 
photo  of  the  prophet.  Holzapfel  published  the  results  of  this  study 
in  a  book  called  Brigham  Young:  Images  of  a  Mormon  Prophet. 
Holzapfel  says,  “Brigham  saw  people  as  they  really  were  and 
appreciated  the  good  in  others.  It  is  about  time  that  we  see  and 
appreciate  the  real  Brigham  Young. ’’^ 

Young’s  kindhearted  character  can  be  seen  through  the  rela¬ 
tionship  he  had  with  his  children.  His  daughter  Clarissa  said,  “No 
child  ever  loved,  revered,  and  cherished,  a  Father  more  than  I  did 
mine,  but  how  could  I  do  it  otherwise,  knowing  him  as  I  did.  My 
mother  looked  upon  him  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good 
and  noble. ”3  Young  not  only  loved  his  family  but  also  loved  and 
admired  all  people.  “One  of  the  things  Brigham  Young  loved  to 
do  when  a  visitor  would  come  to  Salt  Lake  to  visit  the  tabernacle, 
was  to  stand  and  say,  ‘Look  at  this  audience.  We  have  French,  we 
have  Italians,  we  have  Danes,  we  have  Norwegians,  we  have 
Germans,  we  have  Welch,  we  have  all  these  different  people  from 


different  countries  and  cultures,  living  in  har¬ 
mony  in  Utah,”’  commented  Holzapfel. ^ 
This  statement  is  not  shocking  to  people 
today.  However,  Young’s  appreciation 
for  all  cultures  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
during  the  time.  Some  of  the  countries 
Young  spoke  of  were  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  so  the  prophet  marveled 
that  the  gospel  could  bring  such 
peace  into  the  lives  of  everyone  in 
Utah. 

Brigham  Young’s  accom¬ 
plishments  as  a  prophet  are  immea¬ 
surable.  He  was  a  great  leader  and 
also  a  great  man.  “He  was  human, 
he  made  mistakes  and  admitted  to 
making  mistakes,”  remarks 
Holzapfel.  “But,  he  brought  a  people 
across  a  great  span  of  land,  which  he 
was  responsible  for,  not  knowing  the 
end  result  of  their  travels.  Through 
adversity  and  persecution,  he  built  a 
remarkable  community.  It  is  amazing  to 
know  all  the  things  that  he  has  done.”-"’ 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  been  continuously  celebrating 
and  honoring  the  2()()th  Anniversary  of  Brigham 
Young’s  birth  since  June  1,  worldwide.  Holzapfel 
states,  “The  best  thing  about  the  celebration  is  that  it 
has  forced  us  to  reexamine  his  life.  Things  are  being  writ¬ 
ten  and  talks  are  being  given  which  give  us  a  wider  view  of  him. ’’^ 
Merrill  J.  Bateman,  BYU  President,  asked  that  the  university  join 
the  world  in  this  celebration  by  having  a  lecture  series  to  honor 
Brigham  Young,  its  founder.  Church  historians  and  BYU  profes¬ 
sors,  lectured  on  many  aspects  of  Young’s  life  and  leadership — 
from  his  rare  photos  to  his  thoughts  about  women. 

The  recent  efforts  of  dedicated  professors,  like  Dr.  Holzapfel, 
has  helped  shed  light  on  Brigham  Young’s  more  personal  side. 
The  lecture  series  provided  new  insight  and  allowed  us  to  see  the 
prophet  as  the  pioneers  during  his  time  did:  loving,  spiritual,  per¬ 
sonable,  and  successful. 


NOTES 

1.  Richard  Neilzel  Holzapfel.  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Provo.  Utah, 
September  2001. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Brigham  Young’s  200th  Birthday.  (http://lds.  about.com/library/weekly/aao6l  101a. 

him). 

4.  See  note  I  above. 

.3.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  L.  Tom  Perry  Special  Collections.  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


A  Miraculous  Journey: 

Brigham'ibung  Academy  to  Provo  Library 


by  Esther  Barney 

For  graduates  of  historic  Brigham 
Young  Academy  (BYA),  the  feeling  of 
nostalgia  might  become  overwhelming  as 
they  view  the  newly  renovated  Academy 
Square.  The  Academy  Building,  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  wrecking  ball  in  1997,  was 
preserved  and  restored  as  it  became  the  site 
for  the  new  Provo  City  Library.  Making  it 
a  library  helped  ensure  advocates  of  the 
Academy  Square  project  that  the  building 
would  remain  a  center  of  information  and 
learning,  which  was  the  Academy 
Building’s  original  purpose  when  it  was 
dedicated  by  President  George  Q.  Cannon 
on  January  4,  1892.^ 

Keeping  the  Academy  open  after  it  was 
dedicated  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task  due 
to  constant  financial  burdens.  However, 
the  devotion  of  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy  Board,  led  by  Abraham  O. 
Smoot,  and  the  Utah  Stake  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
ensured  the  community  that  BYA  would 
survive.2 

Under  Karl  G.  Maeser’s  direction,  BYA 
became  one  of  the  leading  schools  in 
Utah. 3  High  school  and  college  students 
both  attended  classes  in  the  Academy 
Building  where  commercial  courses  were 
held  on  the  main  floor  and  scientific  cours¬ 
es  were  held  in  the  basement.^ 

On  October  15,  1903,  BYA  officially 
became  known  as  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU).^  As  upper  campus 
grew  to  accommodate  increased  enroll¬ 
ment,  the  Academy  Building  began  to  out¬ 
live  its  usefulness.  In  1975,  the  city  block 
that  held  the  Academy  Building  was  sold 
and  the  building  remained  unused  for  the 
next  two  decades. 6  In  1994,  Provo  City 


One  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  Academy 
Square  is  this  statue 
of  Brigham  Young. 
Brigham  Young  found¬ 
ed  Brigham  Young 
Academy  in  1875,  and 
President  Karl  G. 
Maeser  attributes  the 
design  of  the 
Academy  Building  to 
him.  Don  Carlos 
Young — Brigham 
Young’s  son — was  the 
original  architect. 


purchased  the  block  and  planned  to  demol¬ 
ish  the  Academy  Building.  However,  in 
1995,  Provo  City,  Brigham  Young 
Academy  Foundation,  and  Utah  Heritage 
Foundation  launched  a  plan  to  renovate  the 
building,  preventing  its  demolition. 

On  September  8,  2001,  six  years  after 
their  preservation  efforts  began,  the 
Academy  Building  was  rededicated. 
Although  not  every  part  of  the  Academy 
Building  is  in  its  original  state,  a  few  ele¬ 
ments  were  retained.  The  bricks  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building  either  came  from 
the  original  building  itself  or  other  neigh¬ 
boring  buildings  in  Academy  Square. 
Also,  the  granite  beehive  resting  on  top  the 
fountain,  as  well  as  the  ballroom  pillars 
and  some  of  the  chandeliers,  were  pieces 
restored  from  the  Academy  Building.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  stained  glass  windows  on 
the  third  floor  had  been  removed  from  the 
building  years  ago  by  some  young  men 
who  thought  the  building  was  going  to  be 


In  order  to  accommodate  the 
anticipated  growth  of  the 
Provo  Library,  an  addition  was 
built  on  to  the  Academy 
Building.  Library  patrons  can 
enter  the  library  wing  directly 
from  the  addition,  or  from  the 
front  of  the  original  Academy 
Building. 


tom  down.  They  eventual¬ 
ly  returned  it  from 
California,  and  it  now  sits 
in  its  original  location."^ 

In  addition  to  these  orig¬ 
inal  pieces,  the  new 
Academy  Building  bears  a 
number  of  features  that  are 
replicas  of  the  1892  ver¬ 
sion.  For  example,  the  red 
shingles  on  the  roof  were 
purchased  from  the  same 
manufacturer  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  original  shin¬ 
gles.  In  fact,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  even  had  the  original 
purchase  order  on  file.® 
And  although  the  bell  tower  is  an  original, 
the  bell  isn’t.  It  is,  however,  the  same  size 
and  tone  quality  as  the  original  bell. 

The  Academy  Building  now  serves  as  a 
central  place  for  community  events  and 
learning.  Inside  are  several  meeting  rooms 
and  a  ballroom  available  for  community 
events.  Among  one  of  the  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  library  is  a  children’s  library 
and  two  storytime  areas  for  the  young  and 
the  young  at  heart. 

The  transition  from  BYA  to  Provo  City 
Library  has  been  a  long  and  hard  journey 
for  the  Academy  Building,  but  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  purpose  it  was  built  for  in 
1892.  It  continues  to  be  a  place  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Whether  delighting  in  the  features  of 
the  library  or  the  beauty  of  the  ballroom, 
the  new  Academy  Building  has  something 
everyone  can  enjoy.  For  more  information 
on  Academy  Square,  visit  the  Provo  City 
Library  web  page  at  www.provocity 
library.com  or  call  (801)  852-6650. 

NOTES 

1.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  and  W.  Cleon  Skousen,  Brigham 
Young  University:  A  School  of  Destiny  (Provo,  Utah: 
Brigham  Young  University  Press,  1976),  120. 

2.  Ibid.,  119. 

3.  Ibid,  123. 

4.  Ibid,  144. 

5.  Ibid,  179. 

6.  Ibid.,  SIO. 

1.  Rachel  L.  Dahl.  “Rebuilding  the  Past,”  BYU  Magazine, 
Summer  2001,  52. 

8.  Ibid. 
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Mural  Park: 

Provo’s  New  Look 


by  Thomas  Vidal 

Maeser  Park,  located  at  600  South  451 
East  in  Provo,  Utah,  only  covers  half  a 
neighborhood  block  and  contains  a  huge 
cinder-block  wall  (the  back  of  a  storage 
unit  complex)  which  has  been  the  target  of 
graffiti  artists  for  many  years.  Most  people 
drive  by  and  ignore  the  park’s  presence. 
Except  for  an  occasional  game  on  its  one 
basketball  court,  the  park’s  facilities  are 
usually  empty.  The  community  use  of  the 
park  has  been  a  problem  since  it’s  opening 
to  the  public.  But  that  changed  this  past 
summer  thanks  to  the  monumental  idea  of 
Jordan  Pinegar,  a  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  alumnus,  and  her  efforts 
to  beautify  the  Provo  community. 

During  one  of  her  routine  strolls 
through  the  park,  Pinegar  came  upon  an 
idea  to  turn  the  cinder-block  wall  into  a 
giant  canvas.  After  receiving  approval 


Utah  County  and  had  submitted  his  portfo¬ 
lio  to  the  Provo  Arts  Council  a  few  months 
previously.  Moreno,  who  specializes  in 
mural  and  easel  paintings,  is  also  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  and  art  at  the 
University  of  Costa  Rica.  Moreno’s 
murals  can  be  seen  all  over  Central 
America  and  one  of  his  famous  works,  a 
portable  mural,  has  traveled  the  globe.  A 
collection  of  Moreno’s  work  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Historic  Provo  County 
Courthouse  in  December  2001. 

From  the  beginning,  Moreno  empha¬ 
sized  that  murals  need  to  portray  the  values 
of  the  community.  According  to  Moreno, 
“Mural  painting  is  public  art  and  needs  to 
represent  the  community  around  it.” 
During  the  planning  process,  the  Arts 
Council  sent  out  a  survey  to  surrounding 
neighborhoods  to  find  out  what  people 


through  some  of  the  planning  and  painting 
of  the  mural.  I  used  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  paint,  but  to  spend  time  with  my 
wife  and  daughters.  My  wife  and  I  would 
take  turns  painting  and  playing  with  the 
kids.  The  hours  our  family  volunteered  to 
the  project  were  more  than  just  painting,  it 
was  a  time  for  bonding. 

Mural  Park — as  it  is  now  referred  to — 
has  now  become  a  place  of  interest  for 
many  people  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
unity  developed  within  the  community  by 
painting  the  mural  has  brought  about  many 
new  friendships,  as  I  have  experienced  per¬ 
sonally  with  my  ongoing  and  lasting 
friendship  with  Pinegar  and  Moreno. 
Since  the  mural’s  beginning  on  August  4, 
200 1 ,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  has 
been  on  the  rise.  Members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  have  been  getting  together  for  barbe- 


from  the  owner  of  the  storage  unit  com¬ 
plex,  Pinegar  contacted  Kathryn  Allen  at 
the  Provo  Arts  Council  and  told  her  about 
the  idea.  Allen  enthusiastically  formed  a 
committee  that  would  be  in  charge  of  find¬ 
ing  funds  for  the  project  and  locating  an 
artist  with  mural  experience.  The  commit¬ 
tee  included  local  residents,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Provo  Parks  and  Recreation,  the 
Arts  Council,  and  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services.  The  committee  didn’t  have  to 
look  very  hard  to  find  an  artist,  because 
Allen  knew  of  just  the  man  for  the  job. 

Alberto  Moreno,  a  recent  immigrant 
from  Costa  Rica,  was  two  steps  ahead  of 
Pinegar.  Moreno  had  been  thinking  about 
a  mural  in  Provo  ever  since  he  arrived  in 


wanted  on  the  cinder-block  wall.  The 
images  .selected  by  the  community  reflect 
Provo’s  unique  heritage:  pioneers,  musi¬ 
cians,  historic  buildings,  and  hot-air  bal¬ 
loons.  In  the  end,  the  community’s  voice 
was  heard. 

Assisting  Moreno  with  the  Maeser 
Park  mural  was  BYU  student,  Erin  Ann 
Thomas — a  senior  from  Orem,  Utah, 
majoring  in  painting.  “She  was  there  every 
step  of  the  way,”  Moreno  said.  Altogether, 
more  than  700  hours  were  put  in  by  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  community  to  help  complete 
the  mural. 

Among  the  numerous  volunteers  help¬ 
ing  to  beautify  the  community,  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Moreno 


ques,  games,  and  evening  strolls.  People 
who  used  to  drive  by,  now  slow  down  or 
even  pull  over  to  admire  the  mural’s  amaz¬ 
ing  artistry. 

At  the  mural  dedication  on  October 
10,  2001,  Moreno  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  for  his  work  on  the  Maeser  Park 
mural.  The  community  was  supportive 
and  the  mural  was  a  success.  It  has  been 
inspiring  for  me  to  see  the  community 
come  together  and  take  so  much  interest  in 
the  mural.  Hopefully,  the  Maeser  Park 
mural  will  inspire  other  communities  to 
organize  similar  beautification  projects 
and  come  together  as  neighborhoods. 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


_ Untamed  Spirits: _ 

Animal  Imagery  in  Native  American  Art 

by  Alejandra  Nunez 


The  subject  of  horses, 
as  seen  on  this  beautiful 
cradle  board,  is  used  to 
express  gratitude  for 
their  help  in  the  hunt  of 
the  migrating  buffalo. 


Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
Museum  of  Art  (MOA)  proudly  presents 

a  special  exhibit,  Untamed  Spirits:  Animal 
Imagery  in  Native  American  Art,  courtesy 
of  the  Montclair  Art  Museum  in  New 
Jersey.  The  exhibit  includes  over  70  pieces 
of  ancient  and  contemporary  American 
Indian  art,  and  focuses  on  the  changing 
representations  of  animal  imagery  in  their 
culture.  Dawn  Pheysey,  MOA  in-house 
curator  said,  “Animal  images  and  materi¬ 
als  have  threaded  their  way  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  American  Indian  art  and  culture. 
Yet,  their  form  and  use  have  undergone 
continual  change  and  adaptation.” 


The  exhibit  contains  information  on 
animal  imagery  found  in  American  Indian 
artwork.  The  American  Indians  believe 
animals  empower  humans  with  certain 
attributes.  For  example,  the  hummingbird 
represents  love  and  joy.  This  symbolic 
representation  is  believed  to  teach  tribal 
members  to  laugh,  enjoy  nature,  appreciate 
life,  and  find  truth  in  beauty.  Another 
example  is  a  dress  decorated  with  butterfly 
images — on  display  at  the  exhibit — which 
symbolizes  metamorphosis.  The  butterfly 
dresses  are  given  to  girls  during  their  trans¬ 
formation  into  womenhood. 

American  Indians  also  show  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  certain  animals  by 
incorporating  that  animal  into  traditional 
clothing  and  other  belongings.  American 


Indians  often  decorate  their 
clothing  by  using  items  such  as 
animal  hide,  feathers,  whale 
teeth,  fish  skins,  and  dyed  porcu¬ 
pine  needles.  Such  lavishly  dec¬ 
orated  clothing  can  be  seen  at  the 
exhibit.  From  flesh-skinned 
moccasins  to  a  medicine  man’s 
raven  raddle,  the  American 
Indians  help  to  bring  their  ani¬ 
mate  world  into  our  own  per¬ 
spective. 

While  looking  at  the  dis¬ 
plays,  Meredith  Oldham,  a 
sophomore  from  BYU,  said  how 
impressed  she  was 
“by  the  intricate  patterns  and 
the  amazing  attention  to 
detail.”  The  Native 
Americans  truly  know  how 
to  create  captivating  artwork. 

Because  American  In¬ 
dians  historically  relied 
largely  on  nature  and  ani¬ 
mals  for  survival,  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  deep  respect  and  love 
for  the  natural  world.  For 
example,  in  the  exhibit,  the 
image  of  a  horse  is  common¬ 
ly  seen  on  hand  bags,  shoes, 
coats,  pottery,  and  rugs  to 
show  gratitude  for  the 
horse’s  help  in  the  hunt  of 
migrating  buffalo. 

BYU’s  Museum  of  Art  celebrated  the 
exhibit’s  grand  opening  on  October  4, 
2001.  A  tour  of  the  exhibit  was  provided 
for  the  public  by  high  school  seniors  from 
Meridian  School  in  Provo,  Utah,  followed 


by  refreshments.  At  the  close  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  a  Native  American  family  per¬ 
formed  various  traditional  dances  express¬ 
ing  joy,  grief,  honor,  and  love.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  also  helped  the  audience  sense 
the  unity  American  Indians  have  with  ani¬ 
mals  and  nature. 

There  is  surely  a  special  tie  between 
Native  Americans  and  nature,  which  is 
why  the  exhibit  Untamed  Spirits:  Animal 
Imagery  in  Native  American  Art  has  come 
to  BYU.  Whether  molded  from  clay, 
carved  into  animal  horns,  or  woven  of 
grasses  and  wool,  nature’s  images  have 
deeper  meanings  beyond  their  decorative 
value  which  continue  to  fascinate  and 
inspire  people  today.  Untamed  Spirits  will 
continue  to  be  displayed  through  March 
16,  2002.  The  exhibit  is  available  free  of 
charge  to  the  public.  For  more  information 
call  the  BYU  Museum  of  Art  at  (801)  378- 
2787. 


American  Indians  made  dough 
bowls  which  were  used  for 
many  things,  such  as  cooking 
and  gathering  food. 


Different  animals  are 
depicted  in  artwork  for 
more  than  just  beauty. 
This  pottery  symbolizes 
the  afterlife. 
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Working  Through  Generation^ 


The  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Church  in  Japan 


by  Maria  Molina 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  had  great  success  in 

spreading  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
Japan.  Presently,  Japan  has  109,939 
Church  members  and  Japanese  is  now  the 
sixth  most  commonly  spoken  language 
among  Church  members  today.  ^ 

However,  Church  growth  in  Japan  has 
been  more  in  quality  than  quantity. 
Statistics  cannot  prove  the  strength  of 
Japanese  Church  members.  Only  after 
many  generations  of  missionary  work,  has 
Church  progress  in  Japan  become  evident. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Church 
in  Japan  was  celebrated  on  October  13, 
2001,  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU).  The  Centennial  Celebration  was 
sponsored  by  the  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
Institute  of  Latter-day  Saint  History,  and 
was  organized  by  Reid  L.  Neilson,  an 
MBA  student  at  BYU  who  served  a  two- 
year  mission  for  the  Church  in  Sapporo, 
Japan.  After  realizing  that  most  members 
of  the  Church  knew  very  little  about  the 
history  of  missionary  work  in  Japan,  he 
decided  to  give  the  local  community  an 
opportunity  to  remember  and  honor  the 
success  of  the  Church  in  that  land. 

The  conference  featured  workshops 
about  the  history  and  current  standing  of 
the  Church  in  Japan.  Speakers  included 
former  mission  presidents  who  served  in 
Japan  as  well  as  General  Authorities  who 
currently  oversee  Japan’s  missionary 
progress.  Workshop  topics  ranged  from 
Japanese  translations  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  ways  of  more  effectively  sharing 
the  Gospel  with  the  Japanese  people. 

Elder  L.  Edward  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  Church’s  Second  Quorum  of  the 


Former  missionaries 
who  served  in  Japan 
during  the  Clissold- 
Mauss  Era  from  1 948- 
1954,  made  up  the 
largest  reunion  of  a 
single  mission  at  the 
Centennial 
Celebration. 


Seventy,  spoke  at  one  of  the  workshops 
saying,  “The  Lord  works  through  many 
generations,  not  just  in  one  generation.’’ 
He  spoke  about  the  difference  between  the 
measurable  and  non-measurable  success  of 
missionary  work.  He  mentioned  that  while 
Japan  hasn’t  had  much  measurable  suc¬ 
cess,  such  as  high  baptism  rates,  it  has  had 
non-measurable  (qualitative)  success.  This 
qualitative  success  is  evident  as  Japanese 
members  strengthen  their  testimonies, 
increa.se  unity  within  their  families,  and 
fulfill  their  callings  as  home  and  visiting 
teachers.  According  to  Elder  Brown,  the 
non-measurable  success  has  created  “pil¬ 
lars  of  strength  all  over  the  country.’’ 

Following  the  workshops,  a  mission¬ 
ary  reunion  was  held  in  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  at  BYU.  All  missionaries 
and  mission  presidents  who  have  ever 
served  in  Japan  were  invited  to  the 
reunion,  bringing  together  members  of  the 
Church  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Missionaries  and  mission  presi¬ 
dents,  who  served  in  Japan  in  1 941,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  just  recently  returned  in 
2001,  were  in  attendance  at  the  reunion. 
Former  missionaries  and  mission  presi- 


The  first  tour  missionaries 
called  to  open  the  Church  in 
Japan.  The  spreading  of  the 
gospel  would  join  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

Top  L-R:  Horace  S.  Ensign, 
Alma  O.  Taylor  Bottom  L-R: 
Heber  J.  Grant,  Louis  Kelsh 


dents  embraced  each  other  in  gratitude  and 
appreciation  as  they  reunited  after  many 
years,  having  worked  together  for  the  Lord 
in  Japan. 

After  the  mission  reunion,  participants 
enjoyed  an  authentic  Japanese  dinner  as 
three  young  women  provided  music  by 
playing  the  koto — a  traditional  Japanese 
harp-like  instrument.  The  culminating 
portion  of  the  conference  was  the  address 
by  Elder  Yoshihiko  Kikuchi,  a  member  of 
the  Asia  North  Area  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  and  the  first  native-born  Japanese 
General  Authority.  His  closing  remarks 
gave  the  participants  a  big  picture  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Japan.  According  to 
Shizuka  Okawa,  a  Japane.se  professor  at 
BYU,  Elder  Kikuchi’s  speech  and  the 
video  he  played,  connected  the  “dots”  of 
the  Church’s  history  in  Japan,  and  allowed 
her  to  see  God’s  hand  in  the  missionary 
work. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  honored 
past  and  present  leaders  of  the  Church, 
from  Heber  J.  Grant  and  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  in  Japan,  to  those  currently  serving 
missions.  Participants  gained  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  diligence  and  the  sac¬ 
rifices  made  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  The  celebration  also  rekindled  the 
love  that  missionaries  and  mission  presi¬ 
dents  have  for  one  another.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  conference  helped  participants 
realize  that  the  Lord’s  work  has  grown 
through  generations  and  will  continue  to 
grow  strong  on  the  islands  of  Japan. 

NOTES 

1 .  Top  Ten  Languages  Spoken  by  Church  Members. 

(http://www.lds.org/media2/library/display/  0,602 1 , 

198-1-168-13, OO.html). 
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BYU  and  the  Olympic  Games: 

An  International  Collection 


by  Alejandra  Nunez 


In  recognition  of  the  2002  Winter 
Olympic  games  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  is  host¬ 
ing  an  Olympic-themed  exhibit  called  BYU 
and  the  Olympic  Games:  An  International 


Collection.  The  exhibit  recognizes  and 
honors  nearly  100  BYU  athletes,  coaches, 
trainers,  and  faculty  members  from  around 
the  world  who  have  been  part  of  the 
International  Olympic  Games. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  people 
notice  in  the  exhibit,  is  the  diversity  of  the 
Olympians  who  attended  BYU. 
Approximately  80  individuals  from  more 
than  20  countries  are  spotlighted  in  the 
exhibit.  Medals,  torches,  pictures,  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  and  brightly  colored  jer¬ 
seys  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  objects  that 
were  gathered  from  participants  to  be  used 
in  the  exhibit.  Although  the  Olympians 
came  from  all  over  the  world,  one  can 
sense  the  unity  they  all  felt  as  students  at 
BYU. 

It  takes  a  lot  more  than  just  talent  to 
participate  in  the  Olympics — it  takes  dedi¬ 
cation,  commitment,  and  sacrifice.  This  is 


illustrated  by  the  worn-out  jerseys,  blazers, 
tennis  shoes,  and  iceskates  in  the  exhibit. 
For  the  people  involved,  the  Olympics  is 
more  than  just  entertainment  for  specta¬ 
tors.  It  is  a  way  of  recognizing  the  talent¬ 
ed  people  of  the  world.  The 
Olympics  brings  the  world  together 
in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  celebration. 
“They  are  a  commitment  to  the  glo¬ 
ries  ...  of  man.  They  are  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  man,  and  they  must  be  a 
manifestation  to  all  mankind.  The 
Olympics  are  not  for  the  assertions 
of  nations,  but  they  are  an  interna¬ 
tional  event  to  express  the 
quality  of  man,  of  all 
humans,  and  all  mankind,” 
said  Leona  Holbrook  at  the 
Inter-national  Olympic 
Aca-demy  X  Session  in 
Olympia,  Greece,  in  1970. 

Holbrook  is  highlighted  in 
the  exhibit  with  a  timeline  dis¬ 
playing  her  accomplishments. 

She  worked  hard  and  excelled  in 
school,  starting  high  school  at  the 
age  of  13  and  attending  the 
University  of  Utah  by  age  16. 

She  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
physical  education  and,  by  the 
age  of  28,  she  was  teaching  at 
BYU. 

In  1968,  she  became  one  of 
the  first  two  women  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee.  In  fact,  the  exhibit  contains 
her  original  letters  of  acceptance  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee.  In 
1970,  she  became  a  delegate  speaker  for 
the  International  Olympic  Academy  in 
Olympia,  Greece.  Holbrook  was  also 


Henry  Marsh,  a 
1978  BYU  gradu¬ 
ate,  carried  this 
Olympic  Torch  in 
the  1 984  Los 
Angeles  Olympics 


given  the  Spirit  of  Sport  Award — given 
yearly  to  a  young  woman  whose  life  and 
participation  in  BYU  sports  expresses  the 
character  and  values  of  athletics. 

Marsha  Mark-Baird,  a  native  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  is  another  Olympian 
whose  hard  work  and  perseverance  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  exhibit.  Because  her  country 
didn’t  have  the  proper  facilities  for  her  to 
continue  to  train  in  track,  Mark-Baird 
decided  to  leave  her  family  and  friends 
behind  and  move  to  Utah.  In  1995,  while 
attending  BYU,  she  placed  third  in  the 
heptathlon.  Then  in  1996,  she  placed  first 


in  the  5  5 -meter  indoor  hurdles  and  second 
in  the  indoor  pentathlon. 

Leona  Holbrook  and  Marsha  Mark- 
Baird  are  just  two  examples  of  the  athletes 
highlighted  in  Olympic  Games:  An 
International  Collection.  The  display 
highlights  individuals  affiliated  with  both 
BYU  and  the  Olympics  who  truly  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  dedicated  their  lives  to  becoming 
Olympic  champions.  The  free  exhibit, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Performance,  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  atrium  of  the  BYU  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library.  The  Exhibit  opened  October  24, 

2001,  and  will  continue  through  March  15, 

2002.  For  additional  information,  contact 
Connie  Lamb  at  (801)  378-6196. 


In  the  Olympic 
Exhibit,  medals 
can  be  seen  from 
Olympic  Games. 
This  particular  dis¬ 
play  shows  the 
medals  Curt 
Brinkman  received 
from  the 
Paralympics  in 
1976. 


Along  with  this  display 
of  Olympic  coats,  there 
are  also  team  photos 
and  news  releases 
explaining  the  triumphs 
and  dedication  of  the 
Olympians. 
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Through  Native  Eyes: 

Discovering  the  Navajo 


by  Marissa  Touchin-Roblin 

In  conjunction  with  the  2002  Salt  Lake 
City  Winter  Olympic  Games,  the 

Festival  of  Nations  will  feature  cultures  of 
various  North  American  Indian  tribes.  The 
purpose  of  this  interactive,  cultural, 
Olympic — sanctioned  exhibit  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  world  to  the  American  Indian’s 
way  of  life.  The  Festival  of  Nations  will 
honor  more  than  100  well-known  artists 
and  feature  their  authentic  artwork  and 
craft. 

The  Festival  of  Nations  will  have  a 
replica  of  a  trading  post  which  will  sell 
authentic  hand-made  American  Indian 
craft  items.  A  native  food  pavilion  will 
also  be  provided  for  tourists  from  around 
the  world  to  taste  America’s  rich  Indian 
cultures. 

Among  one  of  the  many  American 
Indian  tribes  who  will  feature  their  culture 
in  the  Festival  of  Nations  is  the  Navajo 
Nation.  The  Navajo  Nation  will  welcome 
the  world  during  the  Olympic  celebration 
by  providing  a  cultural  pavilion.  Discover 
Navajo:  People  of  the  Fourth  World.  This 
will  include  various  activites  designed  to 


Rendering  of 
Discover  Navajo: 
People  of  the 
Fourth  H/or/d  exhib¬ 
it  located  at  the 
Gateway  Project  in 
downtown  Salt 
Lake  City  on 
February  1-24, 
2002 


teach,  share,  and  inform  Utah  residents  and 
tourists  throughout  the  world  of  Navajo 
heritage,  language,  myths,  and  arts  and 
crafts.  A  traditional  hogan  (house),  sheep 
corral,  rug  loom,  and  sweat  lodge  will  also 
be  displayed  in  the  pavilion  for  tourists  to 
witness  the  rich  cultural  life  of  the 
Navajos. 

Discover  Navajo  will  also  include 
museum-quality  exhibits  of  ancient  arti¬ 
facts  and  an  oral  history  honoring  the 


Navajo  Code  Talkers  of  World  War  II.  To 
learn  more  about  the  legends  and  myths  of 
the  Navajos,  there  will  also  be  films  and 
videos  for  tourists  to  watch.  The  exhibits 
will  teach  tourists  about  the  Navajo’s  cre¬ 
ation  story — how  they  emerged  into 
today’s  world. 

Kelsey  Begay,  President  of  the  Navajo 
Nation,  said,  “The  Cultural  Olympiad 
[will]  educate  people  about  the  Navajo 
way  of  life  and  our  [Navajo]  Nation’s 
physical  beauty.  Through  this  exhibit,  we 
want  visitors  to  learn  about  our  spirit  and 
physical  world,  our  past  and  our  potential. 
We  hope  that  after  visiting  our  pavilion, 
people  will  be  inspired  to  visit  our  land.” 

Frederick  H.  White,  Director  of 
Tourism  for  the  Navajo  Nation,  said,  “We 
are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  this  cul¬ 
tural  opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  world 
so  they  may  learn  about  our  history  and 
traditions,  and  meet  our  people.” 

All  are  welcome  to  join  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  American  Indian  cultures  of 
North  America.  The  Festival  of  Nations 
will  be  located  at  50  North  and  500  West  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Ticket  prices  are: 
Family-$48,  Adults-$15,  Seniors-$13, 
and  Children  (3-12  years )-$8,  Children 
under  three  years-Free.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation:  www.navajo2002.org. 

NOTES 

All  facts  taken  from: 

Navajo  Nation  to  Appear  at  Salt  toike  City  2002  Olympic 
Games.  .May  2001. 


Olympic  Tourch  Coming  to  Navajo  Nation’s  Monument  Valley 

by  Marissa  Totichin-Rohlirt 

Olympia,  Greece,  will  witness  the  lighting  of  the  Olympic  Torch  before  it  travels  thousands  of  miles  to 
American  soil  in  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Starting  December  4,  2001,  the  torch  will  cross  through  46  states  with  ;m 
average  of  180  torchbearers  per  day  carrying  the  flame  two-tenths  of  a  mile  each. 

The  Navajo  Nation  will  proudly  witness  the  Olympic  Torch  travel  across  their  reservation  on  February 
2.  2002 — the  first  day  the  Torch  is  to  arrive  in  Utah.  From  210.000  nominees,  a  selected  group  of  seven 
Navajo  Torchbearers  will  carry  the  flame  across  Monument  Valley  Navajo  Tribal  Park. 

The  Torchbearers  were  nominated  by  family  members,  friends,  and  colleagues  who  wrote  a  50- 1 00  word 
es.say  about  how  their  nominees  exemplified  the  Olympic  spirit  and  provided  service  and  inspiration  to  their 
community. 

Navajo  Olympic  Torchbearers  include: 

.Jack  Anderson,  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  who  began  running  at  an  early  age.  Anderson  ran  the 
Boston  Marathon  in  1983  and  missed  the  qualifying  time  for  the  Summer  Olympics  by  a  few  minutes.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  is  a  civil  engineer. 

Rosie  Dayzie,  from  Monument  Valley,  Utah,  attended  the  University  of  Utah  and  was  a  Navajo  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Gemiany  for  the  university.  She  currently  works  at  Shonto  Preparatory  School  in  Shonto,  Arizona. 

Virginia  Yazzie-Ballenger.  from  Red  Rock,  New  Mexico,  is  a  clothing  designer  who  works  in  velvet, 
suede,  and  Indian-print  cottons.  She  is  currently  on  the  Board  of  the  Discover  Navajo  2002  Foundation. 

Elmer  Charles  Yazzie,  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  is  a  well-known  artist  who  paints  with  hand-made 
yucca  brushes.  He  is  currently  serving  as  President  of  the  Discover  Navajo  2002  Foundation. 

Brandon  Leslie,  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  has  won  seven  championships  in  track  and  cross  country 
for  Gallup  High  School.  In  the  spring  of  2001.  he  qualified  for  the  United  States  Outdoors  National 
Championship  and  represented  the  U.S.  at  the  World  University  Games  in  Beijing.  China. 

Wilfred  E.  Billey.  from  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  is  a  Navajo  Code  Talker  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Upper  Fruitland  Chapter  in  Fruitland,  New  Mexico. 

Kathy  Holtsoi,  from  Gallup.  New  Mexico,  is  a  Legislative  Advisor  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council.  She 
is  a  single  parent  with  five  children. 
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New  Employee  Spotlights 


by  Thomas  Vidal 


Gwyneth  Nichol 


Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
is  pleased  to  introduce  Gwyneth  Nichol. 
Nichol  graduated  from  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  in  April  2001,  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  English.  Just 
one  month  later,  she  began  utilizing  her 
skills  and  talents  in  the  MSS  office  work¬ 
ing  as  the  Office  Manager  and  Coordinator 
for  the  Career  Training  Program.  As  a  full¬ 
time  employee,  Nichol  expresses  the 
enjoyment  she  receives  by  serving  others 
here  at  BYU,  “I  want  to  use  all  my  talents 
to  serve  this  office  the  best  I  can.” 

Nichol  was  born  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  but  her  stay  there  was  brief. 
Her  father’s  Job,  as  a  corporate  lawyer,  was 
about  to  take  them  on  an  overseas  adven¬ 
ture.  She  was  only  a  year  old  when  her 
family  packed  up  and  moved  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  where  she  lived  until  she  was  thir¬ 
teen.  A  change  in  her  father’s  employer 
took  them  to  Singapore  where  she  lived  for 
the  next  four  years.  This,  in  turn,  gave 
Nichol  exposure  to  yet  another  culture. 
Finally,  at  age  seventeen,  Nichol  and  her 
family  moved  back  to  the  United  States 
and  ended  up  in  American  Fork,  Utah, 
where  Nichol  attended  her  senior  year  of 
high  school. 


On  top  of  all  of  her  hard  work  and 
recent  accomplishments  in  school  and 
career,  Nichol  has  more  educational  and 
professional  goals  planned  for  the  future. 
She  has  plans  to  hit  the  books  once  again  to 
obtain  a  master’s  degree  in  literature, 
which  she  hopes  will  open  even  more 
doors  for  her. 

Besides  her  professional  life,  Nichol 
also  has  a  goal  of  returning  to  Korea  and 
Singapore — this  time  with  her  husband. 
She  hopes  to  visit  the  places  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  see  old  friends,  and  maybe  even  live 
there  for  a  while.  It  would  be  a  walk 
through  memory  lane  for  Nichol  and  an 
insightful  experience  for  her  husband. 

Nichol  tries  to  live  her  life  doing  the 
things  she  knows  are  right.  With  such  a 
huge  responsibility  and  workload,  she 
knows  she  can  rely  on  her  loving  husband 
and,  most  importantly,  the  Ford  for  sup¬ 
port.  A  favorite  scripture  Nichol  refers  to 
often  is,  “Fook  unto  me  in  every  thought, 
doubt  not,  fear  not.”' 


Lupe  Funaki  PFena 


Meet  Fupe  Funaki  PiYna,  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  multicultural  counseling  staff 
and  also  the  Coordinator  for  One  Voice. 
Pi'ena  began  working  in  the  MSS  office  in 
July  2001,  and  has  loved  every  minute  of 
it.  She  comments,  “This  is  a  wonderful 
place.  I  have  beautiful  experiences  here 


working  with  students  of  high  caliber  that 
demand  good  leadership  skills.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  very  qualified  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  them.” 
Refining  her  leadership  skills  and  passing 
these  skills  on  to  students  she  works  with  is 
something  PiVna  hopes  to  accomplish 
while  working  in  the  MSS  office. 

PiVna  was  born  in  Provo,  Utah,  and 
raised  in  Faie,  Hawaii.  She  attended 
BYU-Hawaii,  from  1991  to  1994,  where 
she  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  English.  In  1995,  she  was  called 
to  serve  in  the  Micronesia  Guam  Mission. 
After  her  mission,  she  decided  to  further 
her  education  by  attending  Brigham  Young 
University.  She  graduated  in  April  2000, 
with  a  master’s  degree  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  juris  doctor.  Perhaps  PiVna’s 
greatest  accomplishment  to  date  was  her 
recent  marriage  to  Mike  Keola  Pi'ena  on 
September  22,  2001,  in  the  Laie  Hawaii 
Temple. 

Obviously,  with  her  many  years  in 
Provo,  Pi'ena  is  no  stranger  to  the  BYU 
campus  and  is  happy  to  be  working  here. 
“I’m  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  at  BYU  where  the  environment  not 
only  provides  secular  learning,  but  reli¬ 
gious  learning  as  well,”  both  of  which,  she 
feels,  are  important  to  living  a  balanced 
life.  Pi'ena  has  an  excellent  view  on  life’s 
purpose.  She  simply  says,  “Whether  we 
are  a  freshman  in  college  or  the  dean  of  a 
major  university,  we  are  all  striving  to 
learn  and  to  be  better.  It’s  important  to 
become  what  you  learn.”  Her  views  close¬ 
ly  relate  to  her  favorite  scripture, 
“Wherefore,  ye  must  press  forward  with  a 
steadfastness  in  Christ,  having  a  perfect 
brightness  of  hope,  and  a  love  of  God  and 
of  all  men.  Wherefore,  if  ye  shall  press 
forward  feasting  upon  the  word  of  Christ, 
and  endure  to  the  end,  behold,  thus  saith 
the  Father:  Ye  shall  have  eternal  life. ”2 

NOTES 

1 .  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  6:36. 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Another  Testament  of 

Jesus  Christ,  2  Nephi  31:20. 
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:  to  the  real  t_ 
:  to  the  real  t 


f 


by  IsciLira  Arredondo 

When  I  arrived  on  the  campus  of 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) — an 
undisclosed  amount  of  time  ago — 1  was  a 
clueless  freshman  not  sure  of  my  purpose 
here  at  the  university.  I 
remember  calling  home  to 
Texas,  crying  to  my  mother, 
because  not  only  was  I  home¬ 
sick,  but  I  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  challenges  brought  to 
me  by  college  life.  The  only 
relative  I  had  here  was  my 
brother,  and  I  think  he,  too, 
was  almost  as  lost  as  I  was. 

The  feelings  I  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  freshman  some 
years  ago  are  perhaps  shared 
by  every  freshman,  every 
year,  in  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  throughout  the  nation. 

This  Fall  2001  semester,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  freshmen  were 
admitted  to  BYU.  However,  of  these  stu¬ 
dents,  at  least  eighty  of  them  were  well 
equipped  and  prepared  for  what  this  new 
chapter  of  their  lives  was  to  bring  them. 
These  eighty  students  had  the  experience 
of  SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement)  to  guide  them  in  their  new 
college  experience.  SOAR  is  a  program, 
sponsored  by  BYU’s  Multicultural  Student 


g* 


Services,  which  offers  high  school  juniors 
of  American  minority  descent  a  week  to 
prepare  for  college  life  and  to  become 
competitive  applicants  for  higher  educa- 


would  be  like — from  finding  out  where  the 
buildings  on  campus  were,  to  studying  for 
classes,  and  how  to  become  friends  with 
the  professors.  SOAR  was  great  in  prepar- 


SOAR  2000  participants 
are  back  at  BYU  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  “real  thing.” 

L-R  Row  1:  Cynthia 
Pena,  Row  2:  Garrett 
Soong,  Jessica  Lewis, 
Crystal  Miyamoto,  Jillian 
Doha,  Robert  Selfaison, 
Row  3:  Jessica  Tsu,  Lisa 
Salazar,  Rachel  George 


S().4R  2002  (Summer  of  Academic  Refinement) 
SOAR  Mission: 

-To  provide  a  rigorous  college  preparation  experience  that  will 
prepare  potential  BYU  students  for  college. 

-To  provide  these  students  information  on  BYU  colleges, 
majors,  and  services  available  to  them. 

-To  assist  students  in  becoming  competitive  BYU  applicants. 

Summer  2002  dates: 

-June  24-29 
-July  8-13 
-July  1.3-20 

Qualifications: 

-American  minority  descent:  Native  American,  Latin  American 
African  American,  Polynesian  American,  or  Asian  American 
-High  school  junior 
-3.2  G.P.A. 

-U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident 

Contact  information: 

SOAR 

BYU  Multicultural  Student  Services 
1320  WSC 
Provo.  UT  84602 
801-378-306.3 

vvww.byu.edu/multicultural/soar 


tion  opportunities.  The  students  also  take 
classes  throughout  the  week  to  help  them 
prepare  for  the  ACT  exam,  which  is 
offered  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  college-prep  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  (see  sidebar  for  more  infonnation  on 
SOAR  2002). 

On  September  6,  2001,  BYU  fresh¬ 
men  who  participated  in  the  SOAR  2000 

_  session,  reunited  to  meet  with 

old  friends,  share  anxieties, 
and  ponder  what  their  future 
at  BYU  would  bring.  The 
reunion  started  with  activities 
for  the  students  to  help  them 
get  re-acquainted.  They  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  receive 
words  of  encouragement  from 
Vernon  Heperi,  director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  Ann  Marie 
Lambert,  coordinator  of  the 
SOAR  program.  Everyone  at 
the  reunion  was  eager  to  share 
feelings  about  their  first  few 
days  of  school.  Vania 
Thompson,  a  freshman  from 
Wapahu,  Hawaii,  said,  “the 
workshops  and  all  the  things 
we  went  to  last  year  at  SOAR 
helped  me  know  what  college 


ing  me  before  the  real  thing.”  Melissa 
Blanco,  a  freshman  from  Houston,  Texas, 
expres.sed  how  she  was  thankful  for  SOAR 
and  the  friends  she  met  while  attending. 
“It  has  been  a  great  support  to  have  friends 
here — [I]  don’t  feel  so  alone.” 

Not  only  did  the  students  reunite  with 
each  other,  but  they  were  also  able  to  meet 
with  their  SOAR  counselors — those  upper¬ 
classmen  who  guided  them  through  the 
SOAR  experience.  Sean  Rainer,  a  senior 
from  Orem,  Utah,  and  a  counselor  for  the 
2000  session,  said  that  seeing  the  SOAR 
kids  on  campus  is  “beautiful,  very  beauti¬ 
ful.”  He  also  expressed  how  it  was  a  very 
rich  and  rewarding  experience  to  know 
that  the  students  worked  hard  their  last 
year  of  high  school  to  make  it  back  to 
BYU. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
counselor  for  the  SOAR  2000  session. 
Seeing  former  SOAR  students  on  campus 
and  having  them  ask  for  advice  on  classes 
and  professors  has  also  been  rewarding  for 
me.  It  has  made  me  feel  that  I  have  made 
an  impression  on  the  students  so  that  they 
are  willing  to  trust  me  and  ask  me  for 
advice.  It  was  a  great  feeling  to  see  them 
all  reunited  as  they  discussed  not  only 
BYU,  but  also  how  SOAR  had  prepared 
them  for  “the  real  thing.” 
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Right  Here,  Right  Now: 

2001  Multicultural  Freshmen  Retreat 


by  Isaura  Arredondo 

On  September  7-8,  2001,  Multi¬ 
cultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  provided 
a  retreat  for  multicultural  freshmen  stu¬ 
dents  of  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU).  Last  year,  MSS  invited  only  those 
students  receiving  scholarships  from  the 
office  to  attend  a  similar  retreat.  This  year, 
however,  MSS  extended  the  invitation  to 
all  multicultural  freshmen.  MSS  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  students  adjust  to  life  at 
BYU,  where  the  culture  is  perhaps  very 
different  from  where  students  grew  up. 
MSS  is  also  interested  in  helping  students 
choose  a  career  path  early  in  their  academ¬ 
ic  experience  so  they  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  future  success. 

The  retreat  had  other  affects  as  well. 
Justin  Gould,  a  freshman  from  San  Diego, 


the  Student  Honor 
Association,  and 
the  MSS  student 
group  One  Voice, 
who  taught  stu¬ 
dents  about  Christ 
centered  leader¬ 
ship,  honor,  and 
cultural  unity. 

For  many  stu¬ 
dents,  the  highlight 
of  the  evening  was 
the  “iron  rod  walk.”  In  this  activity  stu¬ 
dents  were  blindfolded,  taken  to  an  obsta¬ 
cle  course,  and  with  mentors’  help  found 
their  way  back  to  a  meeting  place.  This 
activity  helped  the  students  learn  the 
importance  of  faith  and  trust — in  their  aca- 


L-R:  Tiffany  Ping, 
Melodie  Navalta, 
and  Paul  Peterson 
enjoyed  a  weekend 
of  food  and  fun  at 
this  year’s 
Multicultural 
Freshmen  Retreat. 


for  a  morning  of  informational  workshops 
presented  by  the  upperclass  mentors.  The 
mentors  had  been  previously  trained  for 
these  workshops  and  eagerly  awaited  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  freshmen.  Kristie 
Gordon,  a  senior  from  Vernal,  Utah, 
majoring  in  health  education,  said, 
“Teaching  the  workshops  was  great.  They 
had  a  lot  of  valuable  information  that  1 
wish  I  would  have  known  my  freshman 
year.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to  share  my 
own  experiences  with  the  students, 
because  I  feel  that  it  helped  them  really  see 
the  value  of  what  I  had  to  teach.” 

The  workshops  centered  on  topics 
designed  to  help  freshmen  in  their  acade¬ 
mics;  study/test-taking  skills,  making 
friends  with  faculty,  budgeting,  time  man¬ 
agement,  deciding  on  a  major,  and  BYU 
history.  Kyle  Reyes,  a  junior  from  Los 
Angeles,  California,  majoring  in  graphic 
design,  taught  a  workshop  which  dealt 
with  what  freshman  life  would  bring  and 
the  resources  available  to  the  students.  He 
enjoyed  the  time  he  had  to  “interact  with 
the  students,  and  help  them  learn  ways  that 
they  could  succeed  in  the  future.” 

The  Multicultural  Freshmen  Retreat 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  success.  Jim 
Slaughter,  MSS  Assistant  Director,  was 
very  satisfied  with  this  year’s  retreat.  He 
mentioned  that  the  workshops  were  well 
received  and  that  the  student  mentors  were 
exceptional.  The  78  students  who  attend¬ 
ed  also  gave  wonderful  reviews  and  feed¬ 
back  on  the  event.  Gould  best  summed  up 
the  retreat  as  an  opportunity  “to  make  new 
friends  and  build  a  network  of  multicultur¬ 
al  students  and  administrators  that  [he]  can 
call  upon  throughout  [his]  freshman  year.” 


A  group  of  freshmen  women 
prepare  for  the  “iron  rod  walk” 
which  helped  them  learn  the 
importance  of  faith  and  trust  in 
their  academic,  social,  and 
spiritual  lives. 


demic,  social,  and  spiritual  lives. 

Yvette  Arredondo,  a  freshman  from 
Houston,  Texas,  said  the  iron  rod  walk 
“helped  [her]  gain  a  better  perspective  on 
life  and  helped  [her]  understand  where 
[her]  priorities  should  be.”  Patricia 
Williams,  a  freshman  from  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  said,  “The  iron  rod  walk  was  real¬ 
ly  symbolic.  I  was  able  to  relate  it  to  my 
life  now  and  in  the  future.” 

On  Saturday,  the  students  awoke  at 
the  crack  of  dawn  to  prepare  themselves 


Freshmen  students  prepare 
to  sing  with  One  Voice,  the 
student  group  who  present-  ^ 
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California,  commented,  “The  freshman 
retreat  was  a  great  experience  and  a  per¬ 
fect  way  not  only  to  meet  people,  but  also 
to  make  the  transition  from  senior  year  in 
high  school  to  freshman  year  in  college 
more  comfortable.” 

On  Friday  night,  the  students  were 
welcomed  to  BYU’s  Spring  Haven  Lodge 
in  Hobble  Creek  Canyon  by  MSS  staff  and 
upperclass  student  mentors.  As  the 
evening  progressed,  students  listened  to 
representatives  from  Student  Leadership, 
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Following  Your  Dreams: 

Elizabeth  Velez 


ne  day,  one  of  my  classes 
began  discussing  what  a 
music  teacher  should  do 
with  a  student  who  had 
the  passion  to  play,  but 
not  the  talent.”  says  Elizabeth  Velez,  a 
junior  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU).  “Most  agreed  that  the  teacher 
should  tell  the  student,  in  a  gentle  way,  that 
perhaps  he  should  do  something  else  with 
his  life  and  not  pursue  music  any  more. 
That  made  me  so  angry.  I  said,  ‘No!  You 
have  to  help  that  person,  you  have  to  fol¬ 
low  your  dreams!’”  Velez  knows  firsthand 
the  difficulty  one  must  face  in  pursuing  a 
dream.  She  also  knows  the  joy  of  living 
that  dream,  and  the  importance  of  having 
someone  to  motivate  and  inspire  you  along 
the  way. 

Velez,  whose  father  is  from  Mexico, 
grew  up  in  Arvin,  California,  where  she 
came  to  love  the  Latin  culture,  its  lan¬ 
guage,  and  its  rich  musical  heritage.  Her 
mother,  a  choir  director  who  plays  both  the 
piano  and  the  guitar,  has  also  helped  to 
inspire  Velez  to  develop  her  musical  tal¬ 
ents  and  follow  her  dreams.  “When  I  was 
a  freshman  in  high  school  my  mom  signed 


hy  Luken  Grace 

me  up  for  flute  lessons,”  says 
Velez,  “and  1  remember  going  in 
for  my  first  lesson  and  the  lady 
played  one  note — ^just  one  note — 
and  it  was  just  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
I  started  to  get  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  I  knew  that  was  what  1  want¬ 
ed  to  do.” 

However,  achieving  her 
dream  of  being  a  flute  player 
seemed  like  a  daunting  task,  as 
most  professionals  start  playing  the  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  much  younger  age  and  come 
from  a  culture  and  a  background  much  dif¬ 
ferent  from  her  own.  Velez  was  in  need  of 
a  rolemodel,  one  she  could  identify  with 
and  learn  from. 

As  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  Velez 
read  an  article  in  Flute  Talk  magazine 
about  a  performer  named  Elena  Duran  who 
had  grown  up  in  California  and  was  of 
Mexican  descent.  Although  Duran  barely 
started  taking  flute  lessons  when  she  was 
18,  she  worked  hard  and  eventually  went 
on  to  have  a  solo  career,  performing  with 
the  major  symphonies  of  the  world  and 
studying  with  the  best  in  Europe.  She 
became  an  inspiration  to  Velez. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  while  on  the 
internet,  Velez  came  across  Elena  Duran’s 
email  address  and  wrote  to  her,  saying  sim¬ 
ply,  “Thank  you  for  inspiring  me.  You 
were  one  of  the  people  that  helped  me  get 
the  courage  to  follow  my  dreams.” 
Duran’s  husband,  Michael,  found  the  email 
and  told  her,  “You  need  to  read  this.”  She 
read  it  and  emailed  Velez  back — and  the 
two  have  been  in  contact  ever  since.  Erom 
then  on,  Duran  has  been  a  mentor  to  Velez. 


In  fact,  for  the  past  three  years  Duran  has 
paid  tuition  and  accommodations  for  Velez 
to  study  at  the  Stratford-upon-Avon 
International  Flute  Festival  in  England. 

Velez  has  also  had  a  lot  of  help  and 
motivation  at  BYU.  After  being  accepted 
into  the  university,  she  immediately  audi¬ 
tioned  for  the  flute  performance  major 
before  classes  even  began,  only  to  be 
turned  down.  Disappointed  but  not  defeat¬ 
ed,  Velez  showed  up  the  first  day  of  class¬ 
es  to  meet  with  the  flute  professor.  Her 
persistence  paid  off  as  the  main  flute  pro¬ 
fessor  agreed  to  tutor  her.  Velez  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  situation  was  unique,  as 
most  flute  professors  don’t  tutor  anyone 
other  than  students  in  the  flute  major.  It 
was  a  great  blessing  for  Velez  as  she  was 
able  to  learn  and  progress  a  lot  in  her  play¬ 
ing.  “I  was  at  the  very  lowest  level  that  you 
could  possibly  be  at,”  says  Velez,  “but  I 
worked  very  hard,  and  when  I  auditioned 
the  next  year  I  got  in  [to  the  major].” 

In  all  of  her  studying  and  perfonning, 
Velez  has  never  forgotten  the  music  of  her 
culture,  often  including  traditional  Latin 
numbers  into  her  concerts.  Velez  hopes 
that  through  her  music  she  can  share  her 
culture  with  others  and  become  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  motivation  for  those  strug¬ 
gling  to  achieve  their  dreams.  After  grad¬ 
uating,  Velez  hopes  to  go  to  Europe  to 
study  with  Elena  Duran.  She  also  hopes  to 
eventually  teach  music,  to  help  others  can 
come  to  understand  what  she  has — that 
“being  dedicated  and  happy  with  what 
you’re  doing  is  what  makes  a  good  life.” 
It's  what  allows  a  person  to  follow  their 
dreams. 
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Connecting  with  Culture: 

Russell  Talbot 


by  Isaura  Arredondo 

grew  up  being  half  Mexican,” 
says  Russell  Talbot,  a  senior 
from  Shelley,  Idaho,  “but  all  I 
had  were  my  Caucasian  Mormon 
friends.  My  biological  father  is 
Mexican.  I  didn’t  grow  up  with  him — my 
parents  separated  before  I  was  bom — but 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  know  more  about 
my  heritage.” 

One  of  the  first  opportunities  Talbot 
had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Latin 
culture  was  when  he  served  in  Chile  as  a 
missionary  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  was  excited,  not 
only  to  leam  Spanish,  but  also  to  immerse 
himself  in  the  Hispanic  culture.  “Chilean 
culture  isn’t  necessarily  the  Mexican  cul¬ 
ture,  but  there  are  many  similarities,”  says 
Talbot.  “The  people  are  warm  and  very 
open.  Being  in  Chile  I  felt  like  I  really 
belonged,  it  felt  like  part  of  me.”  The 
opportunity  he  had  to  share  The  Book  of 
Mormon  with  the  people  was  also  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  for  Talbot.  Being  of 
Mexican  descent  helped  him  realize  that 
“the  promises  and  blessings  that  were 
placed  upon  the  descendants  of  Nephi, 
were  literally  meant  for  [him].”  Talbot 
feels  that  his  time  in  Chile  not  only  helped 
him  connect  with  his  Mexican  heritage,  but 
also  helped  him  appreciate  cultures  other 
than  his  own. 

After  serving  in  Chile,  Talbot  returned 
to  Ricks  College  (now  Brigham  Young 
University-Idaho)  where  he  had  attended 
before  his  mission.  While  there,  folk  danc¬ 
ing  sparked  his  interest.  He  tried  out  for 
the  Ricks  College  clogging  team  and  made 
it.  After  a  semester  with  the  group  he 
eventually  made  the  touring  team,  which 
took  him  to  Europe  for  a  month.  While  in 
Europe,  Talbot  was  able  to  leam  about  the 
cultures  of  Belgium  and  Denmark.  His 
opportunity  to  travel  abroad  opened  his 
eyes  just  a  little  more  to  the  diversity  of  the 
world  and  allowed  him  to  experience,  once 
again,  cultures  other  than  his  own. 


Talbot  transferred  to  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  in  Provo  after  his  last 
year  at  Ricks  College.  His  desires  to  con¬ 
tinue  dancing  and  to  leam  more  about 
other  cultures  led  him  to  try  out  for  the 
BYU  International  Folk  Dance  Ensemble. 
Talbot  was  admitted  to  the  group,  and  a 
year  later  made  the  touring  team.  He  jok¬ 
ingly  admits  that  in  his  last  three  years  at 
BYU,  more  of  his  time  has  been  spent 
touring  with  the  team  than  in  his  civil  engi¬ 
neering  major. 

Just  as  he  did  when  he  was  at  Ricks 
College,  Talbot  has  been  able  to  travel  and 
get  to  know  other  cultures  because  of  his 
participation  in  the  dance  group.  He  has 
traveled  to  Canada,  Wales,  England, 
Belgium,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  While  on 
tour  with  the  group,  he  has  been  able  to 
participate  in  a  number  of  dance  festivals 
with  other  teams  from  around  the  world. 
He  has  enjoyed  getting  acquainted  with 
other  international  dancers  on  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  personal  level.  “Even  though  we 
can’t  speak  each  others’  languages,”  says 
Talbot,  “we  can  communicate  to  each  other 
and  show  pride  in  our  countries  and  her¬ 
itage  through  dance  .  .  .  and  we  familiarize 
ourselves  with  each  other  that  way.” 

Talbot’s  love  for  the  cultures  of  the 
world  inspired  him  to  return  to  South 
America  and  visit  places  he  had  not  been 
to  during  his  mission.  During  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  millennium,  Talbot  took  a 
trip  to  Peru  with  some  friends.  They  also 
visited  Machu  Pichu,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  While  there,  Talbot  began  to 
feel  a  special  connection  with  the  Latin 
American  people  who  have  had  to  work  so 
hard  for  what  little  they  have.  He  hopes 
now  to  one  day  work  in  South  America  to 
help  improve  the  standard  of  living  there. 
Talbot  humbly  stated  that  he  feels  he  has 
been  blessed  with  opportunities  and  expe¬ 
riences  in  life  that  will  allow  him  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 


Talbot’s  experiences  have  also  helped 
him  better  appreciate  who  he  is  and  where 
he  came  from.  He  recalls  his  mother’s 
divorce,  and  the  experiences  she  had  being 
a  single  mom  and  raising  three  children. 
He  remembers  the  “dark  memories”  of  his 
childhood,  but,  more  than  anything,  he 
remembers  his  mom  remarrying  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  Talbot  recalls  from 
that  time  on,  there  was  a  “light”  in  his 
home  that  had  never  been  there  before. 
Since  then,  Talbot  has  been  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  roots  both  at  home  and  in  the  Gospel. 
But  he  still  felt  the  need  to  establish  roots 
in  his  own  Mexican  heritage.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  for  this  came  about  two  years  ago. 

In  1999,  Talbot  and  a  friend  decided  to 
make  a  trip  to  California  to  look  for  his 
biological  father.  Despite  not  having  seen 
his  father  for  eighteen  years,  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  finding  him.  The  trip  was  a 
wonderful  blessing  as  Talbot  was  able  to 
leam  more  about  his  Mexican  ancestry. 
His  father  gave  him  a  book  containing 
genealogy  records  and  information  per¬ 
taining  to  Talbot’s  ancestors  in 
Guanajuato,  Mexico.  Talbot  was  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  meet  his  father 
because  now  he  and  his  other  two 
siblings — who  share  the  same  father — can 
do  their  genealogy  work. 

After  talking  to  Russell  Talbot,  I  was 
better  able  to  understand  the  love  he  has 
for  the  people  and  cultures  of  the  world. 
But,  most  importantly,  the  connection  he 
has  with  the  culture  that  we  all  belong  to  as 
children  of  God. 
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Discovering  the  Seed  of  Greatness: 

Ezekiel  and  Pauline  Sanchez 


by  Maria  Molina 

“In  every  child  is  a  seed  of  greatness,” 
says  Ezekiel  Sanchez,  quoting  a  phrase 
that  has  become  a  major  theme  in  his  life 
and  the  life  of  his  wife  Pauline.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  children,  Ezekiel  and 
Pauline  have  been  involved  with  helping 
youth  all  over  the  country  find  the  seed  of 
greatness  within  themselves. 

Ezekiel  and  Pauline  met  during  their 
membership  in  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  performing  group, 
Lamanite  Generation  (now  Living 
Legends).  Due  to  a  remarkable  dream, 
Ezekiel  knew  from  the  start  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship,  that  Pauline  was  his  soul  mate. 
However,  as  a  little  girl,  Pauline  decided 
she  would  marry  within  her  Navajo  cul¬ 
ture  because  she  wanted  her  husband  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  her  parents  in  their  native 
language  and  respect  their  traditions.  Yet, 
through  their  many  experiences  together 
in  Lamanite  Generation,  Pauline  became 
impressed  with  Ezekiel’s  knowledge  of 
Gospel  principles,  the  way  he  magnified 
his  priesthood,  and  his  leadership  abilities. 
Through  fasting  and  prayer,  the  Lord 
finally  confirmed  to  each  of  them  that  they 
had  found  their  eternal  companion. 

Ezekiel,  a  Totonoc  Indian  originally 
from  Mexico,  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  four.  Due 
to  lack  of  money,  Ezekiel’s  father  wasn’t 
able  to  provide  schooling  for  his  children 
when  they  were  young.  Ezekiel  worked 
on  a  migrant  field  until  age  19,  when  his 
father  earned  enough  money  to  offer  him 
a  high  school  education.  Because  he 
spoke  very  little  English,  Ezekiel  strug¬ 
gled  during  high  school.  Nevertheless, 
through  his  diligence  and  hard  work,  he 
was  able  to  graduate  from  high  school  and 
was  awarded  an  Art  Scholarship  to  BYU. 
Although  not  a  member  of  The  Church  of 


Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  when  he 
came  to  BYU,  Ezekiel  was  baptized  a 
member  of  the  Church  as  a  freshman,  at 
the  age  of  22.  During  his  sophomore  year, 
Ezekiel  became  president  of  the 


members  of  the  Church.  At  the  age  of 
nine,  Pauline  lived  with  the  Vernon  Judd 
family  in  Coalville,  Utah,  for  ten  years, 
where  she  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  formal  education  and  to  learn 


Ezekiel  and  Pauline, 
dressed  in  native 
attire,  at  ANASAZI’s 
Spring  Creek  Ranch. 


International  Student  Organization  (ISO), 
and  in  his  junior  year  he  co-created  a  sur¬ 
vival  course  for  BYU  students  with  his 
friend  Larry  Olsen.  The  survival  course 
allowed  students  on  academic  suspension 
to  be  re-admitted  to  the  university  on  a 
probationary  status  upon  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  26-day  wilderness  experience 
in  southeastern  Utah. 

Ezekiel’s  wife,  Pauline,  a  Navajo 
Indian  from  Gap,  Arizona,  grew  up  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  She  is  grateful  her 
parents  highly  valued  education,  and 
allowed  her  to  participate  in  the  Indian 
Placement  Program,  which  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  Prophet 
of  the  Church  at  the  time.  This  program 
allowed  Latter-day  Saint  Navajo  children, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  to  live 
with  American  foster  parents  who  were 


English.  Due  to  Pauline’s  excellence  dur¬ 
ing  high  school,  she  earned  a  four-year 
academic  scholarship  to  BYU  in  1972. 
However,  she  feels  that  her  most  valuable 
experience  during  this  time  was  gaining  a 
testimony.  “Eor  me  it  is  an  eternal  gift,” 
she  says. 

Ezekiel  and  Pauline  have  been  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  Lord’s  hands  wherever  they 
have  lived.  At  the  age  of  27,  five  years 
after  his  baptism,  Ezekiel  served  a  two- 
year  mission  for  the  Church  in  the  Texas 
North  Mission.  In  1976,  he  was  called  to 
serve  as  a  Seminary  Teacher  and  Branch 
President  for  three  years  in  Lukachukai, 
Arizona,  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
Alongside  Ezekiel,  Pauline  served  for  the 
Church  in  Arizona  as  Relief  Society 
Counselor  and  President,  Primary  teacher, 
chorister,  Seminary  bus  driver,  and  inter- 
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The  Sanchez  family  is 
a  beautiful  and  unified 
family.  L-R  Row  1: 
Lehl,  Nephi,  Moroni. 
Row  2:  Jacob,  April, 
Pauline,  Sariah.  Row 
3:  Ezekiel,  Rachel 


prefer  for  the  Navajo  members  of  the 
Church. 

After  the  Indian  Placement  Program 
was  ended  on  the  reservation,  the  Sanchez 
family  returned  to  Provo,  where  Ezekiel 
served  as  a  director  of  training  at  the 
Missionary  Training  Center  (MTC).  He 
contributed  to  the  missionary  effort  by 
translating,  into  Spanish,  material  used  by 
senior  missionaries  serving  in  Spanish¬ 
speaking  areas.  Ezekiel  also  taught  a 
Book  of  Mormon  class  to  BYU  students 
for  the  Indian  Education  Department,  and 
served  as  bishop  for  the  first  BYU  multi¬ 
cultural  student  ward.  During  this  time, 
Pauline  also  served  as  Primary 
President  for  their  home  ward. 

Pauline  attributes  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  the  role  models  she  has 
had  in  her  life.  She  says,  “I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  great  examples  of  the 
many  wonderful  women  whom  I 
have  associated  with  throughout 
my  life.  I  just  did  what  I  had  seen 
them  do.” 

In  1988,  Ezekiel’s  life-long 
friend,  Larry  Olsen,  asked  him  to 
help  manage  a  year-round  sur¬ 
vival  program  in  Arizona  to  serve 
youth  all  over  the  country.  The 
survival  program,  now  called  the 
ANASAZI  Eoundation,  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  providing 
behavioral  healthcare  services  to 
at-risk  youth  and  their  parents. 

The  Foundation  helps  participants 
acknowledge  that  the  love  of  their 
Creator  is  evident  in  nature. 


Ezekiel  serves  as  the  Chairman  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Foundation,  and  Pauline, 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  ANASAZI 
advisory  board.  Pauline  was  also  selected 
to  participate  in  The  World  Congress  on 
Families  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  two 
years  ago  where  she  was  able  to  share  her 
knowledge  of  families. 

Ezekiel  and  Pauline  have  raised  seven 
children,  four  of  whom  have  participated 
in  the  ANASAZI  program  by  serving  as 
“Trail  Walkers,”  or  counselors  for  the 
youth.  Their  involvement  in  the  program 
has  reinforced  the  sacredness  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  unit  in  the  Sanchez  family.  Ezekiel  and 


Pauline  have  taught  their 
children  that  even  if  they  lose 
everything,  they  will  still 
have  the  “riches  of 
eternity” — the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  blessings  of 
the  priesthood,  and  an  eternal 
family.  Their  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  April,  a  junior  at  BYU 
and  a  member  of  Living 
Legends,  says,  “I  always 
remember  a  small  portrait  in 
our  kitchen  with  the  words: 
‘CHRIST  is  the  center  of  our 
home,  a  guest  at  every  meal, 
and  a  silent  listener  to  every 
conversation.’  That  is  how 
our  home  was.  Our  home 
needed  to  be  different 
because  Christ  was  at  the  center.”  Her 
brother,  Nephi,  also  a  junior  at  BYU,  adds, 
“My  parents  always  taught  us  that  our  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  Gospel.” 

On  September  22,  2001,  Ezekiel  and 
Pauline  Sanchez  were  honored  with  the 
200 1  Arizona  Parents  of  the  Year  Award, 
in  recognition  of  their  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  as  parents  to  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  parent  figures  to  youth  all 
over  the  country.  The  community  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  Ezekiel  and  Pauline’s  examples  of 
faith  and  dedication,  as  they  help  troubled 
youth  realize  their  potential  and  find  their 
individual  “seeds  of  greatness.” 


The  ANASAZI  Foundation: 

A  Natural  Remedy  for  Troubled  Youth 

by  Maria  Molina 

The  ANASAZI  Foundation  is  a  non-profit,  nationally  accredited,  outdoor  behavioral  healthcare  agency  locat¬ 
ed  in  Mesa,  Arizona.  The  Foundation  provides  a  program  for  troubled  youth,  ages  12-17,  who  suffer  from  sub¬ 
stance  abuse  and  emotional  and  behavioral  problems.  Their  approach  is  not  to  change  the  youth’s  behavioral  or 
emotional  problems  by  force  or  manipulation,  but  encourage  the  youth  through  love  and  support  to  make  life 
changes  on  their  own.  Troubled  youth,  whose  hearts  are  touched,  are  more  willing  to  change  their  lives  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

A  unique  part  of  the  program  is  that  the  outdoors  is  used  as  a  tool  in  teaching  the  youth  life’s  values.  “Trail 
Walkers,”  or  counselors,  lead  the  youth  on  a  42-day  wilderness  walk,  exposing  them  to  nature’s  beauty. 
Participants  are  able  to  appreciate  the  outdoors  and  feel  the  love  of  their  Creator.  Helping  them  appreciate  nature 
allows  participants  to  reflect  upon  their  struggles  and  make  positive  changes.  The  program  has  a  98%  success  rate 
among  participants  who  have  completed  the  wilderness  walk.  An  average  of  56%  of  participants  who  abused  sub¬ 
stances  before  taking  part  in  the  ANASAZI  program,  completely  abstain  after  completing  the  program,  and  less 
than  5%  of  participants  require  additional  care. 

The  ANASAZI  Foundation  is  targeted  at  helping  youth  suffering  from  family  conflicts,  depression,  suicide 
ideation,  substance  abuse,  oppositional  behavior,  school  failure,  eating  disorders.  Attention  Deficit  Disorder 
(ADD),  and  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder  (ADHD). 

ANASAZI  believes  in  honoring  youth  by  instilling  in  them  feelings  of  hope  to  help  them  conquer  their  strug¬ 
gles  and  achieve  their  goals.  The  Foundation  believes  supporting,  understanding,  and  listening  to  youth  will  reap 
a  cooperative  individual  who  understands  life’s  values.  For  more  information:  www.anasazi.org. 

NOTES 
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American  Heroes: 

The  Navajo  Talkers 


Private  First  Class  Preston 
Toledo  (left)  and  Private  First 
Class  Frank  Toledo  (right), 
cousins,  relayed  orders  in 
their  native  language  on 
July  7,  1943. 


by  Marissa  Touchin-Rohlin 

The  realities  of  World  War  II  are  for¬ 
ever  etched  in  the  eyes  of  America’s  sol¬ 
diers.  Each  soldier  with  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  can  recall  many  heroic,  as  well  as 
daunting,  memories  of  the  war.  World  War 
II  brought  many  American  Indians  to  the 
battlefront  to  defend  their  freedom.  One 
select  group  of  soldiers,  called  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers,  had  a  different  mission — a 
secret  mission  which  has  left  a  mark  on 
United  States’  history. 

David  Patterson,  a  Code  Talker,  said, 
“When  I  was  inducted  into  the  service,  one 
of  the  commitments  I  made  was  that  I  was 
willing  to  die  for  my  country — the  U.S., 


the  Navajo  Nation,  and  my  family.  My 
(native]  language  was  my  weapon.’’'  A 
weapon  indeed — one  that  would  provide  a 
turning  point  for  the  Americans  and  their 
allies  in  the  war. 

In  1939,  World  War  II  began  crushing 
Europe  with  its  maleficent  hands,  and  was 
attracting  attention  across  the  world.  In 
1941,  the  sinister  hands  of  the  war  imme¬ 
diately  captured  the  United  States’  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the 
Japanese.  The  horrific  calamities  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  war  even  hit  the  heart  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  as  hundreds  of  young 
Navajo  boys  immediately  responded  to 


America’s  call  to  arms.  These  young 
Navajo  boys  (15-18  years  old)  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  experiences  that  lay 
ahead.  Little  did  they  know  their  language 
would  become  a  secret  weapon  which 
would  help  America  gain  concrete  strong¬ 
holds  on  various  battlegrounds  in  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  Japanese  military  was  very  profi¬ 
cient  in  cracking  every  secret  code  the 
United  States  military  utilized.  The 
Japanese  were  also  very  clever  at  interfer¬ 
ing  with  United  States  military  communi¬ 
cation  (by  sending  fake  orders  in  excellent 
American-English  slang). 2  Because  of  the 
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enemies’  cunningness  in  cracking  military 
communications,  a  code  was  needed  to 
successfully  transfer  the  Marines’  secret 
messages  between  command  posts  in  the 
battlefield — one  that  was  undecipherable. 

In  1942,  Philip  Johnston,  an  engineer 
from  San  Diego,  California,  had  an  idea  to 
make  a  code  based  on  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage.  Johnston,  who  grew  up  on  the 
reservation  and  spoke  Navajo  fluently, 
knew  the  difficult  language  would  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  mimic  or  under¬ 
stand.  He  knew  that  a  secret  code  in  the 
Navajo  language  would  prove  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  because  only  a  handful  of  Anglo 
Americans  could  speak  it  fluently.3 

Johnston  presented  his  idea  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  E.  Jones,  Area 
Signal  Officer  at  Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego, 
saying,  “What  would  you  think  of  a  device 
that  would  assure  you  of  complete  secrecy 
when  you  send  or  receive  messages  on  the 
battlefield?”  The  officer  replied,  “In  all 
the  history  of  warfare,  that  has  never  been 
done.  No  code,  no  cipher  is  completely 
secure  from  enemy  interception.  We 
change  our  codes  frequently  for  this  rea- 
son.4 


underwent  basic  boot  camp  in  San  Diego. 

For  several  weeks,  they  participated  in 
an  extensive  training  of  communication 
methods.  The  29  Navajos  also  had  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  constructing  a  code 
for  military  terms  using  their  native  lan¬ 
guage.  It  would  be  difficult  trying  to  find 
native  words  that  weren’t  too  long  and 
could  easily  be  memorized.^  Chester  Nez, 
one  of  the  29  original  Code  Talkers,  said 
“All  of  the  29  Marines  that  I  went  in 
[with],  we  got  together  and  made  a  code  in 
our  own  language.  There  were  over  400  or 
500  words  that  we  made  up  at  the  time. 
We  memorized  them  and  everything  was 
up  here  [pointing  to  his  head].”’^  Each  let¬ 
ter  of  the  alphabet  was  assigned  a  word  in 
Navajo.  For  the  12  most  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed  letters  in  English,  alternate  words  were 
used.  For  example,  a  repetitious  letter 
such  as  “A”  was  represented  by  the 
Navajo  terms  wolachii  (ant),  bilasana 
(apple),  and  tsenihl  (axe).^  By  building  a 
code  using  several  different  words  in 
Navajo,  the  enemy  had  less  chance  of  deci¬ 
phering  a  message.  Planes  and  ships  were 
given  animal  names  in  Navajo.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  hummingbird  (dahetihi)  was  used  to 


office  to  decode.  They  sat  around  three 
weeks  trying  to  break  them  down  and 
couldn’t  do  it.”io  The  code  was  even  test¬ 
ed  by  several  non-Code  Talker  Navajos, 
and  even  they  couldn’t  break  or  understand 
the  code." 

The  Code  Talkers  were  sent  to 
Guadalcanal  eight  weeks  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  training.  William  McCabe 
was  one  of  the  29  Code  Talkers  who  took 
part  in  the  first  offensive  landing  there. 
McCabe  remembers  that  the  officers  were 
reluctant  to  use  the  Code  Talkers  because 
they  weren’t  certain  if  the  code  would 
work.  McCabe  told  the  officers  they  were 
under  direct  orders,  saying,  “They  told  us 
to  report  here  and  start  talking.  We’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  talk  the  enemy  to  death.  We’re 
not  here  to  fight.  We  just  came  here  to 
talk. ”'2  After  some  hesitation,  the  Code 
Talkers  were  finally  given  permission  to 
talk.  The  first  time  they  started  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  neighboring  command  posts, 
the  phones  started  to  ring  and  messengers 
ran  to  the  post  to  tell  the  officers  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  over  the  radio  frequen¬ 
cy.  The  officers  had  to  assure  the  men  that 
it  was  actually  the  Americans  talking. 


Wfiat  woufcf  you  tdtn^  of  a  device  that 
wouCd  assure  you  oj  comjpiete  secrecy  when 

or  receive  messages  on 
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send 
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One  problem  concerning  the  use  of 
American  Indian  languages  was  that  no 
words  existed  for  military  terms.  Johnston 
explained,  “My  plan  is  not  to  use  transla¬ 
tions  of  an  Indian  language,  but  to  build  up 
a  code  of  Indian  words. ”5  To  prove  the 
effectiveness  of  his  idea,  Johnston  gath¬ 
ered  several  Navajo  men  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Marine  officers  the  complexity  of  the 
language.  The  demonstration  proved  suc¬ 
cessful;  every  military  message  given  to 
the  men  in  English  was  transmitted  in 
Navajo  through  a  field  telephone,  and  was 
then  perfectly  re-translated  into  English. 
Immediately  after  the  demonstration,  29 
Navajos  were  recruited  to  the  Marines  and 


identify  a  fighter  plane  and  whale  {lo  tso) 
was  used  to  identify  a  battleship. 9  Other 
Navajo  words  with  similar  meanings  in 
English  were  used  to  identify  various 
terms  for  communication,  officer  names, 
and  general  vocabulary  used  in  everyday 
conversations. 

The  men  practiced  and  memorized  the 
codes  while  using  it  to  transmit  messages 
to  one  another  during  field  training.  One 
Code  Talker  recalls,  “We’d  send  messages, 
and  the  brass  would  .  .  .  sneak  over  to  the 
other  end  of  our  wires  to  see  if  the  message 
was  coming  out  the  same  as  it  went  in.  .  .  . 
Those  intelligence  men  recorded  some  of 
our  messages  and  took  them  back  to  their 


However,  to  avoid  any  confusion  and 
panic,  the  code  was  put  on  hold. 

The  code  was  finally  accepted  in  the 
battlefield  when  its  effectiveness  was 
proven  to  be  proficient  through  various 
tests.  On  several  occasions,  the  code  was 
tested  by  cryptographers.  They  found  that 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  code  was 
very  efficient.  McCabe  recalls,  in  New 
Caledonia,  the  commanding  officer  insist¬ 
ed  on  testing  the  code  against  a  machine 
made  for  sending  messages.  The  Navajo 
code  was  sent,  received,  decoded,  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  two  and  a  half  minutes,  while  the 
machine  took  four  hours  to  decode  the 
same  message.  Major  Howard  M.  Conner, 
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Signal  Officer  of  the  5th  Division  on  Iwo 
Jima,  recalls  that  more  than  900  messages 
were  sent  to  and  from  the  Code  Talkers 
without  a  single  error. Due  to  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  the  code,  it  was  very 
reliable  in  life-threatening  situations. 
Between  1943  and  1945,  about  400  highly 
trained  Code  Talkers  were  sent  to  the  front 
lines,  relaying  messages  of  where  an  attack 
was  going  to  be  and  disclosing  information 
about  where  to  safely  land  troops  in  the 
battlefield. 

Because  the  Code  Talkers’  physical 
features  closely  resembled  the  Japanese, 
they  would  often  be  mistaken  for  the 
enemy.  One  Code  Talker  relates  a  story 
about  how  he  was  picked  up  by  an  army 
unit  who  called  in  to  a  command  post  and 
said,  “We  have  captured  a  Japanese  in 
Marine  clothing  with  Marine  identifica¬ 
tion  tags.’’  After  amving  at  the  post,  the 
officer  immediately  released  him  and 
told  the  men  that  he  was  an  American 
Indian  communicator.'-^  Even  the  U.S. 
soldiers  didn’t  know  the  code  existed 
because  it  was  considered  top  secret. 

Due  to  the  code’s  secrecy,  many 
problems  arose  for  other  Code  Talkers. 
Sidney  Bedoni,  a  Code  Talker,  said  that 
because  of  this  problem  he  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  Anglo  man  whenev¬ 
er  he  was  behind  enemy  lines  in  order  to 
be  identified  as  a  Marine. '5  As  the  war 
continued,  the  men  became  even  more 
important.  Because  the  Code  Talkers 


Corporal  Henry  Bahe,  Jr.  (left) 
and  Private  First  Class  George 
H.  Kirk  (right),  both  served  for  a 
Marine  Signal  Unit,  and  relayed 
the  Navajo  code  over  a  field 
radio  on  December  1943.  Their 
secret  mission  was  essential  in 
the  progression  of  the  war  on  the 
battlefield  by  providing  quick  and 
accurate  codes  between  com¬ 
mand  posts. 


couldn’t  be  replaced  by  anyone,  they  were 
protected  by  other  soldiers.  One  Code 
Talker  said,  “On  Iwo  Jima,  1  could  not  go 
anywhere  by  myself.  By  command  of  the 
general,  I  was  always  to  have  a  guard  with 
me  to  protect  me.”'^ 

The  Code  Talkers  baffled  the  Japanese 
from  1942  to  1945.  Their  secret  code  was 
never  deciphered  by  the  enemy.  Because 
the  code  remained  top  secret  for  several 
years  after  the  war  (in  case  the  code  was 
needed  again),  it  gave  the  Code  Talkers  an 
added  burden.  The  Code  Talkers  returned 
home  without  any  recognition  for  their  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  the  winter  of  2000,  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman  of  New  Mexico,  pushed  for  the 
honorary  recognition  long  past  deserved 


for  these  brave  soldiers.  Bingaman  stated, 
“The  code  was  so  successful  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  kept  the  code  a 
secret  for  23  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  it  was  finally  declassified  in 
1968.’’'’^  Declassifying  the  code  made  it 
known  to  the  world  how  the  U.S.  obtained 
control  of  important  warring  islands  near 
Japan,  including  Iwo  Jima.  Today  the 
Code  Talkers  are  able  to  tell  about  their 
secret  mission,  and  the  importance  the 
code  had  in  winning  the  war. 

Six  decades  later,  the  service  that  the 
Code  Talkers  rendered  to  our  nation  during 
World  War  II  finally  captured  national 
attention.  CNN  reported,  “There  is  recog¬ 
nition  at  long  last  for  a  tiny  band  of  Native 
American  soldiers  who’ve  attained  almost 
mythic  status  among  World  War  II  buffs: 
the  Navajo  Code  Talkers.  They  fought  as 
U.S.  Marines  in  the  Pacific  and  turned 
their  complex  native  language  into  a  secret 
code  that  proved  crucial  to  the  bloody 
island-hopping  battles  against  Japan. 
Now,  after  decades  of  secrecy  and  silence, 
they  are  finally  getting  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  nation.’’"' 

On  July  26,  2001,  President  Bush 
awarded  the  original  29  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  with  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  (the  highest  civilian  award  of  the 
U.S.)  for  the  service  they  provided  to  our 
country  during  World  War  II.  Of  the  five 
still  living,  only  four  of  the  original  29 
Code  Talkers  were  in  attendance  at  the  cer¬ 
emony:  John  Brown  Jr.  and  Chester  Nez, 
from  New  Mexico,  and  Allen  Dale  June 
and  Lloyd  Oliver,  from  Arizona.  Joe 
Palmer,  from  Arizona,  was  unable  to  attend 
the  ceremony  due  to  health-related  prob- 


Private  First  Class  Carl 
Gorman  from  Chinie,  Arizona, 
manned  an  observation  post 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Garapan 
while  the  Marines  were  consol¬ 
idating  their  position  on  the 
island  ot  Saipan,  Marianas. 
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The  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  can  always 
be  spotted  at  the 
Shiprock  Navajo 
Nation  Fair.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the 
many  Code  Talkers 
riding  on  a  float  dur¬ 
ing  the  parade  on 
October  6,  2001 . 


a 


T'fiere  is  recognition  at  (ong  (ast  jor  a  tiny 
(land  of  ^Native  American  soidiers  wfio^ve 
attained  almost  my  t  flic  status  . .  . 


lems,  and  was  represented  by  his  son.  The 
other  24  Code  Talkers  were  also  represent¬ 
ed  by  family  members. '9 

During  the  ceremony,  President  Bush 
said,  “Today,  we  mark  a  moment  of  shared 
history  and  shared  victory  ...  It  is  a  story 
of  .  .  .  messages  traveling  by  field  radio  on 
Iwo  Jima  in  the  very  language  heard  across 
the  Colorado  plateau  centuries  ago.  Above 
all  it’s  a  story  of  young  Navajos  who 
brought  honor  to  their  nation.”  Bush  then 
said,  “Gentlemen  your  service  inspires  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  Americans 
and  our  gratitude  is  expressed  for  all  time 
in  the  medals. ”^0  Nez  later  remarked,  “I 
feel  what  we  did  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  in  our  life.  .  .  .  Nobody  would 
ever  understand  except  a  Code  Talker. ”2i 
Through  the  lips  of  these  aged  heroes, 
stories  are  uttered  of  their  heroic  efforts  in 
their  soft  spoken  native  language — educat¬ 
ing  everyone  about  the  unbreakable  code. 
In  addition,  the  Code  Talkers  have  been 
honored  in  various  functions  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  parades. 


As  a  child,  I  recall  seeing  the  Code 
Talkers  in  the  Shiprock  Navajo  Nation 
Parade  in  New  Mexico.  These  men  would 
stand  in  perfect  uniform  lines  while  march¬ 
ing  on  the  road.  Their  gold,  velvet,  long- 
sleeve  shirts  (representing  corn  pollen) 
neatly  tucked  in  their  nicely  pressed, 
brown  slacks  (representing  mother  earth) 
caught  the  audience  in  awe  as  they 
marched  down  the  street  carrying  the  U.S. 
flag.  Their  military  status  was  clearly 
identified  by  the  red  cap  (denoting  the 
Marine  Corps)  and  the  military  patch 
(symbolizing  their  military  division)  which 
they  proudly  wore  with  their  uniform.22 
Now,  more  than  ever,  I  know  what  these 
courageous  men  did  for  our  country.  Their 
language  was  the  answer  to  America’s  call 
for  help.  Their  superior  actions  and  skills 
deserve  our  highest  salute  and  gratitude,  as 
they  are  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  their  people 
and  their  countrymen. 
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In  the  days  approaching  Chinese  New  Year,  an  air  of 
excitement  envelops  my  home  as  my  mother  fills  the  table 
with  traditional  Chinese  foods.  The  rest  of  us  hang  our 
paper  dragon  from  the  chandeliers,  anticipating  the  start  of 
our  New  Year’s  feast.  The  entire  family  gathers  around  the 
table,  complete  with  a  red  tablecloth,  and  laisee  (red 
envelopes  of  money  which  serve  as  symbols  of  good  luck 
and  good  will)  are  presented  to  the  children.  It  is  a  time  to 
celebrate  with  my  family  and  honor  the  heritage  passed 
down  to  me  by  my  ancestors.  Despite  what  I  may  have 
thought  as  a  child,  Chinese  New  Year  is  much  more  than 
just  some  Chinese  feast  that  I  have  once  a  year  with  my 
family.  The  entire  holiday  is  filled  with  superstitions,  leg¬ 
ends,  and  symbols  that  add  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  season. 
By  interpreting  the  symbols  and  hearing  the  legends,  the 
beauty  of  this  Chinese  holiday  comes  to  life. 

Because  Chinese  New  Year  is  based  on  the  lunar  cal¬ 
endar  it  is  a  moveable  celebration,  falling  somewhere 
between  January  21  and  February  19  (on  the  day  the  new 
moon  appears).'  Chinese  New  Year  is  also  known  as  the 
Spring  Festival  and  the  celebration  lasts  for  fifteen  days.2 
Some  of  the  days  have  certain  superstitions,  beliefs,  or 
practices  incorporated  into  them.  For  example,  the  first 
day  of  the  celebration — or  the  first  day  of  the  lunar  year — 
focuses  on  family,  reaffirming  the  importance  of  family 
and  kinship  in  the  Chinese  culture.  The  second  day  is 
known  as  kainian,  “beginning  of  the  year.”  This  day  is 
spent  at  home  or  visiting  relatives  and  friends.  Relatives 
are  traditionally  avoided,  however,  on  the  third  day  because 
it  is  believed  that  visits  on  this  day  would  result  in  quarrels. 
People  also  attend  lion  dances  or  folk  dances,  treat  it  as  a 
day  of  rest,  or  visit  temples  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  The 
fourth  day  focuses  on  business.  Traditionally,  people 
weren’t  allowed  to  cook  rice  until  the  fifth  day.  Therefore, 
the  day  has  become  known  as  Pawn,  or  “breaking  the  five.” 
The  Chinese  believe  that  the  first  eight  to  ten  days  of  the 
new  year  are  birthdays  of  animals  and  grains.  If  any  of  the 
days  were  overcast,  it  would  be  an  ill  omen  for  the  creature 
or  object  associated  with  that  day.  The  seventh  day  also 
has  special  significance.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  universal 
birthday  of  all  humans.  The  ninth  day  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Jade  Emperor.  And  in  some  areas,  the  tenth  day  is  the  rats’ 
wedding  day.^ 

One  of  the  most  well-known  practices  during  Chinese 
New  Year  is  a  type  of  fortune-telling  based  on  the  lunar 
zodiac  chart.  The  procession  of  the  zodiac  animals  has 
been  part  of  the  new  year  festivities  for  more  than  1,500 
years. ^  Twelve  zodiac  animals  correspond  with  one  year  in 


a  twelve-year  cycle. ^  Each  animal  symbolizes  different 
characteristics  that  describe  the  personality  of  those  bom  in 
certain  years.  The  cycle  starts  with  the  rat,  and  continues 
with  the  ox,  tiger,  rabbit,  dragon,  snake,  horse,  ram,  mon¬ 
key,  rooster,  dog,  and  pig.  February  12,  2002,  marks  the 
beginning  of  The  Year  of  the  Horse. 

As  with  most  things  in  Chinese  culture,  the  Chinese 
zodiac  can  be  linked  to  a  number  of  different  legends.  One 
legend  is  that  Buddha  invited  all  the  animals  to  a  gathering 
before  he  left  Earth;  only  twelve  animals  came.  Out  of 
gratitude,  Buddha  named  a  year  after  each  animal  in  the 
order  they  arrived.  In  a  similar  legend,  the  Jade  Emperor 
chose  the  yearly  sequence  of  the  animals  in  the  order  they 
arrived  at  a  banquet  invitation.  Another  legend  tells  that 
the  animals’  order  on  the  Chinese  calendar  is  the  result  of  a 
contest  where  the  animals  had  to  cross  a  river.  The  rat  rode 
on  the  ox’s  back,  jumped  off  at  the  right  moment,  and  won 
the  race. 6  A  more  extensive  legend  even  tells  how  the  cat 
and  rat  came  to  be  enemies,  and  how  the  pig  replaced  the 
cat  as  one  of  the  zodiac  animals.'' 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  new  year  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  send  away  the  previous  year’s  misfortunes  and  start 
anew.  In  order  to  start  the  new  year  on  a  good  note,  the 
Chinese  take  every  effort  to  bring  luck  to  their  households 
and  families.  Homes  are  decorated  with  good  luck  symbols 
and  door  gods  to  ensure  prosperity,  happiness,  and  good 
health. 8 

An  abundance  of  red  can  be  found  on  banners, 
lanterns,  clothing,  and  even  foods  during  Chinese  New 
Year.  Red  is  seen  as  the  ultimate  symbol  of  joy  and  is 
therefore  used  for  all  celebrations  and  special  occasions.  It 
is  also  believed  to  have  magical  powers  against  evil. 
During  imperial  times,  the  emperor  used  to  sign  his  royal 
edicts  in  red  ink.9  And,  even  today,  Chinese  brides  wear 
red,  not  white,  at  their  weddings. 

The  power  and  significance  of  the  color  red  can  be 
seen  in  the  legend  of  the  nian.  In  ancient  times,  a  horrible 
creature  called  the  nian  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
(Interestingly,  the  word  nian  means  “year.”)  The  villagers 
were  unable  to  keep  the  creature  from  attacking  their  vil¬ 
lage  and  their  livestock.  Finally,  the  villagers  discovered 
the  nian’s  weaknesses.  The  nian  disliked  sunshine,  and 
was  scared  of  noise  and  the  color  red.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  villagers  set  off  fireworks,  built  a  huge  bonfire, 
and  painted  their  doorways  red.  The  nian  became  fright¬ 
ened  and  ran  away.'" 

Because  many  words  in  the  Chinese  language  have 
dual  meanings,  a  number  of  different  items  represent  good 


Dragon  illustration  by  Luken  Grace:  Chinese  character  for  Nian  courtesy  of  Chihoko  Muranaka.  Translation:  year. 
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Animals,  such  as  the  horse,  are  very  popular  symbols  associated 
with  Chinese  New  Year.  The  Chinese  Zodiac  symbol  for  2002  is 
the  horse. 


luck.  For  example, 
the  word  fu  means  a 
bat  and  good  fortune. 

Because  of  this,  bats 
are  very  popular 
symbols  to  use  on 
New  Year’s  decora¬ 
tions.  Bats  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  found  all  year, 
decorating  every¬ 
thing  from  furniture 
to  dishes." 

Money  is  also 
used  as  a  popular 
good  luck  symbol.  In 
the  belief  that  money 
attracts  money,  an¬ 
cient  Chinese  coins 
are  often  represented 
in  decorations.  The 

money  used  most  frequently  in  decorations  is  an  ancient 
circular  coin  containing  a  square  hole  in  the  middle.  The 
circular  shape  is  representative  of  heaven,  while  the  square 
hole  is  representative  of  earth.  This  type  of  coin  is  known 
as  “the  cash”  and  has  come  to  represent  wealth  in  Chinese 

cultures. *2 

Different  plants  also  have  auspicious  meanings. 
Families  decorate  with  budding  saplings  in  their  homes, 
believing  that  the  amount  of  blossoms  that  open  during  the 
New  Year  determines  the  amount  of  wealth  the  household 
will  acquire  in  the  coming  year.  Farmers  work  hard  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  plants  very  carefully  so  the  peak  bloom  will  be 
during  the  celebrations. '3  One  traditional  plant  is  known  as 
foshou,  or  Buddha’s  Hand.  The  name  comes  from  it’s 
resemblance  to  one  of  Buddha’s  hand  positions.  Foshou  is 
also  a  popular  decoration  because  it’s  name  has  similarities 
to  the  words  fo  and  /«,  meaning  Buddha  and  happiness, 
respectively.  (The  meaning  of /h  can  differ,  depending  on 
the  tone  placed  on  the  word,  or  other  characters  that  accom¬ 
pany  it. ‘5) 

Flower  arrangements  are  also  popular  around  the  new 
year.  One  of  the  most  common  flower  arrangements  con¬ 
tains  narcissus,  nandina,  camellia,  and  lingzhi  fungus. 
These  flowers  symbolize  good  luck,  prosperity,  and  good 
fortune.  Unlike  American  flower  arrangements,  these 
arrangements  contain  no  cut  flowers.  The  Chinese  believe 
that  a  cut  flower  symbolizes  being  “cut  down”  in  the  prime 
of  life. 


Many  foods  also  have 
symbolic  meanings.  Peaches 
are  similar  to  the  peaches  of 
immortality  found  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Western  Queen 
Mother,  Xi  Wangrnu,  and  are 
therefore  symbols  of  eternal 
life.'^  Oranges  are  also  seen 
as  good-luck  symbols 
because  of  their  golden 
color.  Like  the  western  fruit 
cakes,  oranges  are  often 
recycled  gifts,  given  to  a 
number  of  recipients 
throughout  the  season  for 
luck.  It  is  customary  not  to 
eat  the  oranges  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  New  Year 
_  because  that  is  the  day  the 

emperor  distributes  fruit  to 
the  favored  members  of  the  court. 

The  New  Year’s  Eve  Feast  itself  is  filled  with  symbol¬ 
ism  because  of  its  similarities  to  other  words  in  Chinese 
dialects.  Dried  seaweed  is  known  as  cai,  relating  io  faced, 
or  prosperity,  and  Hao,  the  Chinese  word  for  oysters,  is 
similar  to  Haoshi,  which  means  good  events.  The  similar¬ 
ities  make  these  foods  very  popular  during  the  New  Year. 
Fish  and  chicken  are  also  very  popular.  The  word  for  fish, 
yu,  is  the  same  as  the  word  for  abundance,  and  the  word  for 
chicken, y7,  also  means  luck.  Long  noodles  are  also  served 
at  the  feast,  representing  longevity.  If  the  noodles  are  bro¬ 
ken  up  to  make  them  easier  to  eat,  it  becomes  an  omen  for 
a  life  cut  off  before  it’s  prime.  Snacks  such  as  peanuts,  red 
dates,  pomegranate  seeds,  almonds,  pears,  and  apricots  are 
also  very  favorable  foods — as  all  of  them  symbolize  good 
luck  in  one  way  or  another.  A  favorite  Chinese  New  Year 
dessert,  known  as  gao,  is  a  sweet  steamed-rice  pudding 
made  with  water,  sugar,  and  rice  flour.  In  Singapore  and 
other  southern  Chinese  communities  it  is  known  as  nian- 
gao,  and  eating  it  is  believed  to  expresses  the  desire  to  rise 
in  rank  or  prosperity  year  after  year.  *9 

Certain  items  paired  together  also  symbolize  numer¬ 
ous  things.  Oftentimes,  a  fish  will  be  paired  with  a  string 
of  coins.  The  two  symbols  come  to  represent  an  abundance 
of  wealth.  One  of  the  more  common  decorations  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  toad  holding  coins  in  its  mouth,  sharing  the  greet¬ 
ing,  “May  the  New  Year  bring  you  riches.”  The  legend 
behind  this  greeting  explains  how  one  of  the  Eight  Daoist 
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Immortals,  Liu  Hai,  lured  a  poisonous  toad  into  the  open 
with  a  string  of  coins.  Toads  are  therefore  associated  with 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  greed.20 

Door  gods  traditionally  guard  temples  all  year,  but  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  they  are  placed  on  residential  doorways  as 
well.  Sold  in  pairs,  one  door  god  is  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  entryway.  This  protects  the  building’s  inhabitants.  The 
door  gods  are  portrayed  as  warriors,  complete  with  military 
dress  and  weapons.  The  origin  of  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  to  an  ancient  legend  of  two  generals  from  the 
Tang  dynasty  who  stood  outside  their  emperor’s  tent  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  threatening  evils. 

Spring  couplets  and  New  Year’s  greetings  are  also 
very  popular  during  Chinese  New  Year.  However,  New 
Year’s  greetings  differ  among  Chinese  cultures.  In 
Mandarin  the  traditional  greeting  is  Gonghe  xinxi,  which 
means  “Best  wishes  for  the  new  year.”  Cantonese  commu¬ 
nities  greet  one  another  with  Gonghei  fat  choy,  meaning 
“Wishing  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year.” 
Mandarin  communities  give  similar  greetings  with  Gonghe 
facai.^^  In  addition  to  the  new  year  greetings,  spring  cou¬ 
plets  are  given  freely  to  friends  and  neighbors.  The  cou¬ 
plets  are  generally  printed  on  red  paper  and  are  hung  on  the 
door.  Today,  couplets  can  also  be  found  on  greeting 
cards.23  One  of  the  better-known  couplets  is  “Yishou  bi 
nanshan,  Fu  ru  donghai"  translating  to  “May  your  longevi¬ 
ty  equal  that  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  May  your  happi¬ 
ness  be  as  vast  as  the  Eastern  Sea.”24  Although  the  cou¬ 
plets  are  popular,  many  of  the  New  Year  greetings  are  sim¬ 
ple  four-character  statements.  Jinyu  mangtang  (May  your 
wealth  come  to  fill  a  hall),  Jiqing  Youyu  (May  your  happi¬ 
ness  be  without  limit),  and  Fiishoii  shuangquan  (May  your 


Chinese  New  Year  celebrations  end  on  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  year  with  the  Lantern  Festival.  Lanterns  come  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  styles,  such  as  these  birds  and  lotus  flowers.  At  night¬ 
fall,  the  lanterns  are  lit,  illuminating  the  pond  they  float  on. 


happiness  and  longevity  both  be  complete)  are  some  of  the 
most  common  greetings.25 

The  Chinese  New  Year  festivities  officially  end  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year.  It  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  with  the  Lantern  Festival  and  marks  the  first  day  of 
spring.  As  the  name  implies,  the  focus  of  these  festivities 
is  on  lanterns.  People  over  fifty  hang  lanterns  in  temples  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude  for  their  long  life.  And  families  who 
have  added  a  son  to  their  family  during  the  year  hang  the 
biggest  and  brightest  lanterns. It  is  also  believed  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  New  Year’s  festivities,  the  souls  of  one’s  ances¬ 
tors  are  guided  to  the  afterlife  by  their  descendant’s 
lanterns. 27 

Filled  with  exciting  traditions  and  practices,  Chinese 
New  Year  is  something  I  look  forward  to  every  year. 
Although  it  isn’t  quite  as  traditional  at  my  house,  we  get  the 
chance  to  spend  time  together  as  a  family,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  the  holiday.  Yet  it  has  been 
exciting  and  intriguing  to  learn  about  a  holiday  I  have 
always  celebrated  but  never  fully  understood.  Although 
numerous  holiday  traditions  have  been  lost,  many  families 
still  celebrate  the  holiday,  preserving  the  traditions  that  are 
important  to  them.  And  so,  as  the  New  Year  approaches, 
Wanshi  ruyi,  “May  all  your  wishes  be  fulfilled.”28 
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100  YEARS  OF  HISTORY: 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Mexico 


The  interior  of  this  chapel 
shows  a  small  mural  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Temple.  After 
the  closing  of  the  Mexico 
Mission,  native  members 
kept  missionary  work  going 
and  were  faithful  in  their 
callings.  Members  were 
hopeful  that  one  day  the 
Mexico  Mission  would  re¬ 
open  and  missionaries 
would  then  return  from  the 
United  States. 


by  Isaura  Arredondo 

For  many  years  leaders  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  hoped  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  Native  peoples 
of  the  Americas — to  share  with  them  the  precious  record  of  their 
ancestors  contained  in  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Another  Testament 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church,  therefore,  turned  to  Mexico,  with  its 
large  native  population,  as  a  place  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Saints  being  persecuted  in  the  United  States  for  the 
practice  of  plural  marriage.  The  early  history  of  the  Church  in 
Mexico  shows  how  the  Church  struggled,  but  despite  its  obstacles, 
Mexico  now  has  the  largest  population  of  Latter-day  Saints  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States.' 

Some  of  the  Church’s  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  Mexico 
in  October  of  1875.  Later,  Elders  Wiley  C.  Jones,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  Daniel  Jones,  Ammon  M.  Tenney,  Anthony  W.  Ivins, 
James  Z.  Stuart,  Helaman  Pratt,  and  Meliton  Trejo  were  called  to 
open  a  mission  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  their  labors  began 
in  January  of  1876.2  During  this  time,  the  missionaries  traveled 
to  all  parts  of  Mexico  spreading  the  word  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  they  found  many  sites  for  the  Saints  to  settle.  In  October  of 
1879,  President  John  Taylor  was  inspired  to  call  Elder  Moses 


Thatcher  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  two  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  begin  preaching  specifically  in  Mexico  City.  It  was 
apparent  that  President  Taylor’s  admonition  was  inspired  because 
within  a  week  of  their  arrival,  a  branch  was  started  and  a  branch 
president  and  counselors  appointed. 3  But  missionary  work  in 
Mexico  was  only  beginning.  On  April  6,  1881,  Elder  Moses 
Thatcher  and  his  two  companions  hiked  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Popocateptl  to  officially  dedicate  Mexico  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.'^ 

Along  with  beginning  missionary  work  in  Mexico,  Latter-day 
Saints  also  began  to  colonize  there.  In  1885,  the  first  colonies  of 
the  Church  were  established  in  the  cities  of  Juarez,  Dublan,  Di'az, 
Garcia,  and  Chihuchupa  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  in 
Pacheco  and  Oaxaca  in  the  state  of  Sonora.-"’ 

The  Latter-day  Saint  settlements  in  Mexico  faced  great  hard¬ 
ships  at  first.  There  was  difficulty  obtaining  land,  conditions  were 
primitive,  and  there  was  sickness  among  the  members  of  the 
colonies.  Despite  their  hardships,  the  Latter-day  Saints  pressed 
forward  and  within  a  few  years  there  were  more  than  3,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  in  eight  established  colonies  in  Mexico. 
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Members  in  San 
Marcos,  Hidalgo, 
Mexico  sit  outside  of 
the  first  chapel  in  their 
small  town.  Among 
them  is  Apostle  Richard 
R.  Lymann  and  Rey  L. 
Pratt — President  of  the 
Mexican  Mission  at  the 
time.  L-RRowl: 
Guadalupe  Monroy, 
Jovlta  Monroy  de  Parra, 
Jesucita  Mera  de 
Monroy,  Guadalupe 
Hernandez  de  Monroy, 
Row  2:  Concepcion 
Monroy,  Amalia  Monroy, 
Row  3:  Bernabe  Parra, 
(man  unidentified), 
Apostle  Richard  R. 
Lymann,  President  Rey 
L.  Pratt 


Although  the  Church  did  see  much  progress,  continual  persecu¬ 
tion  toward  the  Saints  and  a  lack  of  missionaries  led  to  the  closure 
of  the  Mexico  Mission  in  1889.^ 

Even  though  there  were  still  faithful  members  of  the  Church 
in  Mexico,  it  was  as  if  a  veil  of  darkness  covered  the  country  for 
twelve  years.  On  June  8,  1901,  the  Mexico  Mission  was  reopened 
by  Elder  John  Henry  Smith  of  The  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  who  was  accompanied  by  local  Church  leaders  Anthony 
W.  Ivins,  and  Henry  Eyring.  Soon  thereafter,  Ammon  M.  Tenney 
was  called  as  the  new  mission  president,  and  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  once  again  began  to  shine  in  Mexico.  While  the  Colonies 
continued  to  prosper,  conversion  of  faithful  Mexican  citizens 
began  to  grow,  and  the  branches  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  began 
to  see  more  of  its  native  peoples  as  leaders.^ 

The  reopening  of  the  Mexico  Mission  brought  many  bless¬ 
ings,  but  also  much  tribulation  and  opposition  from  the  adversary. 
In  1907,  Rey  L.  Pratt  was  set  apart  as  the  new  president  of  the 
Mexico  Mission,  a  calling  he  held  for  23  years.  As  Pratt’s  admin¬ 
istration  began,  so  did  political  unrest  in  Mexico.  In  1910,  a  rev¬ 
olution  began  after  the  regime  of  Mexico’s  dictator,  Porfirio  Diaz, 
was  forced  out  of  power.  The  Mexican  people  were  in  constant 
battle,  and  the  fighting  was  intense.  In  1912  many  of  the 
American  colonists  were  evacuated  from  Mexico  after  some  had 
been  robbed,  threatened,  and  even  killed  by  Mexican  mobs.  By 
1913,  President  Joseph  Eielding  Smith  ordered  President  Pratt 
and  his  family,  and  all  other  American  missionaries,  back  to  the 
United  States.^ 


As  the  American  Saints  left  Mexico,  the  faithful  Mexican  cit¬ 
izens  stayed  in  their  suffering  country.  One  of  the  many  faithful 
was  Rafael  Monroy.  Brother  Monroy  was  a  newly  converted 
member  of  the  Church  in  San  Marcos,  Hidalgo.  He  went  to  the 
mission  home  to  say  goodbye  to  the  missionaries  and  President 
Pratt.  Monroy  expressed  to  President  Pratt  his  concern  that  with¬ 
out  the  American  missionaries  and  leaders,  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
leaders  in  the  San  Marcos  branch  who  held  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood.  (The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  is  the  authority  to  act  in 
God’s  name  and  officiate  in  His  church.  “The  same  priesthood 
authority  that  existed  in  the  original  Church  established  by  Jesus 
Christ  exists  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
today.  The  Church  is  directed  and  led  through  this  authority.’’^) 
All  other  branches  had  leaders  who  had  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  except  for  the  branch  in  San  Marcos.  President  Pratt’s 
answer  to  Brother  Monroy’s  concern  was,  “Brother  Rafael,  we 
will  ordain  you  an  elder  and  set  you  apart  as  president  of  the  San 
Marcos  Branch.  There  you  will  be  responsible  to  teach  the  gospel 
to  every  member  of  your  little  branch.”  Brother  Monroy  led  the 
branch  diligently  and  at  the  same  time  spread  the  Gospel  to  those 
of  the  small  town.'O 

Brother  Monroy  also  faced  the  challenge  of  his  branch  being 
located  in  the  pathway  of  two  opposing  revolutionary  forces:  the 
Carranzistas  and  Zapatistas.  For  unknown  reasons,  the  Zapatistas 
had  been  falsely  informed  that  brother  Monroy  was  working  with 
their  enemy,  the  Carranzistas.  Brother  Monroy  and  Vincent 
Morales — a  member  of  the  Hidalgo  Branch — were  arrested.  They 
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Latter-day  Saint 
colonists  are 
seen  preparing  to 
leave  Mexico  and 
return  to  the 
United  States  due 
to  persecution 
during  the 
Mexican  Civil 
War  in  1912. 


“ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER  ITS  REOPENING  THE  CHURCH  IN 
MEXICO  HAS  GROWN  FIRMER  AND  STRONGER  THAN  EVER." 


Members  in 
Mexico  were 
faithful  and 
strong  despite 
the  obstacles 
their  country 
faced  during  the 
early  history  of 
the  Church  in 
Mexico.  Here, 
a  group  of 
members  of  the 
San  Pedro 
Martir  Branch 
gather  for 
weekly  Sunday 
School. 
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Faithful  member 
and  martyr  of 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints, 
Rafael  Monroy, 
pictured  with  his 
daughter,  wife, 
sisters,  and 
mother  in 
Hidalgo,  Mexico. 


were  asked  to  surrender  their  weapons  and  Brother  Monroy’s 
response,  as  he  pulled  the  scriptures  from  his  pocket,  was  “gen¬ 
tlemen,  these  are  the  only  weapons  I  carry.”  Infuriated  by 
Monroy’s  actions,  the  Zapatistas  jailed  the  two  men.  At  dusk,  the 
brethren  were  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  front  of  a  firing 
squad.  They  were  told  they  would  be  freed  if  they  denied  their 
religion.  They  refused  and  guns  were  fired.  Brothers  Monroy  and 
Morales  would  forever  after  be  known  as  martyrs. 

In  1921,  as  political  conditions  in  Mexico  improved,  the 
Church  began  to  slowly  send  missionaries  back  to  the  country. 
Due  to  continuous  political  unrest,  missionaries  were  withdrawn 
from  Mexico  two  more  times,  all  in  a  twenty-year  span.  Yet, 
despite  the  many  hardships,  the  Church  stood  strong  as  faithful 
members  magnified  their  callings  by  fulfilling  their  leadership 
positions  and  continuing  the  missionary  work  in  Mexico. 

After  many  trials,  the  Church  saw  remarkable  growth  in 
Mexico.  Between  1956  and  1960,  the  once  struggling  Mexican 
Mission  was  split  into  four  missions.  The  Church  also  began  to 
help  educate  its  members  by  establishing  thirty-seven  schools 
between  1960-1974.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  came 
on  March  21,  1977,  when  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball 
announced  the  building  of  a  temple  in  Mexico  City.  On  December 
2,  1983,  President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  then  First  Counselor  in 
the  First  Presidency,  dedicated  the  temple.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Mexican  Latter-day  Saints  were  able  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  temple  in  their  own  land. *2 

One  hundred  years  after  its  reopening,  the  Church  in  Mexico 
has  grown  firmer  and  stronger  than  ever.  At  the  end  of  1999,  there 
were  846,931  members,  179  stakes,  1,242  wards,  472  branches, 
18  missions,  40  districts,  and  10  temples,  with  two  currently  under 
construction. *3  On  June  8-11,  2001,  the  Mexican  Latter-day 
Saints  held  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  events  that  lead  to  the  re¬ 
opening  of  missionary  work  in  their  country  a  century  ago.  The 
festivities  took  place  in  different  cities  in  Mexico,  and  were  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  Museum  of  Mormon  History  in  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  Latter-day  Saints  were  also  Joined  by  many  members 
who  traveled  from  the  United  States  to  celebrate  the  legaey  their 
ancestors  left  behind. 

Early  Church  leaders  and  pioneers  probably  never  imagined 
what  lay  ahead  of  them  as  they  embarked  on  their  journey  to  the 
land  of  Mexico.  Yet,  despite  a  history  of  revolution,  persecution, 
martyrdom,  and  sacrifice,  the  Church  has  been  able  to  survive  and 
establish  deep  roots  in  that  great  country,  fulfilling  Joseph  Smith’s 
prophecy  that  “.  .  .  No  unhallowed  hand  can  stop  the  work  from 
progressing;  persecutions  may  rage,  mobs  may  combine,  armies 
may  assemble,  calumny  may  defame,  but  the  truth  of  God  will  go 
forth  boldly,  nobly,  and  independent,  till  it  has  penetrated  every 
continent,  visited  every  clime,  swept  every  country,  and  sounded 
in  every  ear,  till  the  purposes  of  God  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
the  Great  Jehovah  shall  say  the  work  is  done.’’^^ 
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rbe  Battle  f®r  freedom: 
Mels®!)  HHondela's  W®rk 
in  S®uth  Africa 


Nelson  Mandela 
played  a  significant 
role  in  the  liberation 
of  blacks  in  South 
Africa. 


by  A lej and ra  Nunez 

Imagine  living  in  a  country  where  you  cannot  vote,  own  land, 
join  certain  political  parties,  go  to  certain  movie  theaters  or  hos¬ 
pitals,  or  even  drink  out  of  certain  water  fountains  because  of  the 
color  of  your  skin.'  Growing  up  in  South  Africa  under  the 
Apartheid  system  of  government,  which  discriminated  against 
blacks,  meant  that  Nelson  Mandela  had  to  face  these  things  in  his 
everyday  life.  “But  Nelson  Mandela  was  a  fighter.  Instead  of 
bowing  down  to  this  unjust  system  of  the  government,  he  became 
a  lifelong  warrior  in  the  battle  to  free  South  Africa. ”2 

Nelson  Mandela  was  born  on  July  18,  1918,  in  eastern  South 
Africa.  Being  the  youngest  and  the  only  boy  of  four  children,  he 
had  many  responsibilities.  At  the  age  of  five,  Mandela  was 
already  shepherding  his  family’s  cattle  and  sheep,  and  helping  his 
father  plow  the  fields. ^  When  his  chores  were  finished,  he  played 


soccer,  learned  to  hunt,  fight  with  sticks,  and  listened  to  stories  of 
long  ago  wars  between  the  white  man  and  the  black  man.-^ 

As  Mandela  grew,  he  learned  to  value  education  and  was 
eventually  able  to  attend  the  University  of  Fort  Hare.  While  there, 
Mandela  became  very  interested  in  black  history.  He  spent  many 
hours  in  the  library  researching  records  to  confirm  the  stories  he 
had  heard  from  the  tribal  elders  as  a  boy.^  As  Mandela  continued 
his  education,  he  also  became  intensely  interested  in  politics.  In 
1944,  Mandela  and  Oliver  Tambo,  a  friend  from  the  University  of 
Fort  Hare,  joined  the  African  National  Congress  (ANC).  Eight 
years  later,  they  opened  the  first  black  law  partnership  together.^ 
Over  the  next  decade,  the  ANC  arranged  meetings  and  orga¬ 
nized  protests  through  nonviolent  means.  Later,  Mandela,  Tambo, 
and  others  started  the  Youth  League.  The  League  not  only  tried  to 
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win  concessions  from  whites,  but  also  encouraged  African  culture 
and  solidarity — particularly  among  the  youth. ^  Through 
Mandela’s  leadership  and  knowledge  of  politics,  he  brought  a 
feeling  of  stability  and  harmony  to  the  Youth  League. ^ 

After  Mandela  became  president  of  the  Youth  League  in 
1951,  the  ANC  became  more  militant.  They  began  to  protest  by 
forming  boycotts,  mass  demonstrations,  and  other  acts  of  civil 
disobedience.  In  1952,  the  ANC  wrote  a  letter  to  Daniel  F.  Malan, 
South  Africa’s  Prime  Minister,  saying  that  the  government  had  not 
responded  to  their 
repeated  requests  to 
repeal  certain  laws, 
but  instead  increased 
persecution.  The  let¬ 
ter  continued  by  say¬ 
ing  that  a  campaign 
of  defiance  would 
begin  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  repeal 
the  unjust  laws.  The 
government  replied, 
but  not  the  way  the 
ANC  had  hoped.^ 

As  a  result  of  the 
government’s  refusal 
to  change,  Mandela 
recruited  8,577  vol¬ 
unteers  to  join  him  in 
a  campaign  of  nonvi¬ 
olent  protest,  which 
came  to  be  called  the 
Defiance  Campaign. 

They  went  on  with 
their  lives,  peaceful¬ 
ly  using  white-only 
entrances,  waiting 
rooms,  and  post 
offices.  Thousands  went  to  jail  over  the  next  six  months.  The 
government  knew  something  had  to  be  done.'O 

To  end  the  resistance  from  the  ANC,  the  government  created 
even  more  laws.  Neither  meetings  nor  campaigns  were  allowed 
to  continue.  Laws  were  enacted  making  it  illegal  to  even  encour¬ 
age  blacks  to  protest  or  resist  the  laws.  As  a  result  of  this  new  leg¬ 
islation,  a  riot  broke  out  and  over  a  hundred  blacks  were  killed, 
thousands  more  were  wounded,  and  many  black  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Mandela,  were  arrested, 

Mandela  was  later  set  free  and,  in  1953,  the  ANC  proposed  a 
Congress  of  the  People,  in  which  all  of  the  country’s  ethnicities 
were  represented,  to  establish  a  bill  of  rights  for  South  Africa.  The 
document  they  created  became  known  as  the  Freedom  Charter  and 
would  define  the  future  for  a  democratic  South  Africa.  On  June 
26,  1955,  thousands  of  people  united  on  a  soccer  field  near 
Johannesburg  to  listen  as  the  Charter  was  read.  The  government, 
although  they  had  been  invited,  sent  a  legion  of  police  to  the  gath¬ 
ering.  They  arrested  Nelson  Mandela  and  everyone  associated 
with  the  Freedom  Charter.  The  government  believed  the  Charter 


would  lead  to  a  violent  revolution,  which  made  its  writers  guilty 

of  treason.  12 

The  Treason  Trial  began  on  December  19,  1956.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the  ANC  from  all  races,  including 
23  white,  sat  together,  row  after  row.  The  defendants  were  placed 
behind  a  six-foot-high  barrier  on  which  someone  had  hung  a  sign 
reading,  “DON’T  FEED.”  The  defense  lawyer  objected  that  his 
clients  were  being  treated  like  animals  and  was  able  to  persuade 
the  judge  to  let  them  out  on  bail  to  await  the  trial. '3 

The  trial 
lasted  four-and-a- 
half  years.  Because 
they  had  to  be  away 
from  work  for  the 
trial,  many  people 
lost  their  jobs. 
Also,  the  ANC  lead¬ 
ership  wasn’t  able 
to  do  anything  else 
but  concentrate  on 
the  trial.  Members 
were  at  a  stand  still 
because  they  had  no 
one  to  direct,  orga¬ 
nize,  or  inspire 
them.  Slowly,  the 
cases  against  the 
accused  were 
dropped.  By  March 
1961,  all  who  had 
been  arrested, 
including  Mandela, 
were  freed. 

During  the 
Treason  Trial, 
Robert  Sobukwe  a 
former  leader  of  the 
ANC,  broke  away  from  the  ANC  to  form  the  Pan  African 
Congress  (PAC).  The  PAC,  unlike  the  ANC,  believed  that  South 
Africa  did  not  belong  to  its  inhabitants,  but  instead,  to  the  blacks. 
The  PAC  also  organized  nonviolent  boycotts,  and  campaigns.  In 
1960,  the  PAC  asked  black  people  not  to  work,  but  to  turn  in  their 
passports  and  surrender  to  arrest.  Sobukwe  believed  that  if  they 
arrested  enough  people,  industry  would  be  deprived  of  the  needed 
labor,  and  in  turn,  the  government  would  be  forced  to  abolish  the 
“pass  law”  requiring  that  blacks  to  carry  their  passport  around 
with  them  at  all  times. 

In  most  areas,  protesters  were  arrested  peacefully,  as  planned, 
except  in  the  township  of  Sharpville.  More  than  5,000  unarmed 
blacks  marched  to  the  police  station  to  be  arrested.  Policemen 
were  waiting  for  them  there,  heavily  armed.  Seeing  that  they  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  the  policemen  became  nervous.  Suddenly, 
one  young  policeman  fired  his  rifle,  which  was  followed  by  twen¬ 
ty  seconds  of  uninterrupted  gunfire.  When  it  was  over,  69  people 
were  killed  and  180  were  wounded.  The  incident  became  inter¬ 
national  news,  opening  millions  of  people’s  eyes  to  what  was  hap- 


“We  enter  int®  a  c®venant  thot  we 
shall  build  the  society  in  which  all 
S®uth  Africans,  b®th  black  and 
white,  will  be  able  t®  walk  tall, 
with®ut  any  fear  in  their  hearts, 
assured  ®f  their  inalienable  right 
t®  human  dignity*— -a  rainb®w 
nati®n  at  peace  with  itself  and  the 

w®rld.” 
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Nelson  Mandela  voting 
in  the  first  democratic 
election  in  1994. 


pening  in  South  Africa.  As  a  result  of  the  massacre,  the  ANC  and 
PAC  could  see  that  nonviolent  tactics  weren’t  going  to  be 
enough.'^ 

In  1961,  the  ANC  became  violent,  creating  an  organization 
called  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe,  meaning,  “Spear  of  the  Nation.” 
Soon  after,  the  ANC  struck  govemment  buildings  in  three  South 
African  cities.  Over  the  next  three  years,  Mandela  left  the  coun¬ 
try  in  search  of  recruits  who  would  be  trained  to  work  with  explo¬ 


sives,  as  well  as  to  raise  money.  On  August  5,  1962, 
in  disguise  as  a  chauffeur,  Mandela  was  caught  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for  leaving  the 
country  illegally.  Unfortunately,  while  he  was  in 
prison,  other  black  leaders  were  arrested,  proving  to 
the  government  that  Mandela  was  in  charge  of 
recruiting  and  training  people  for  sabotage  and  vio¬ 
lent  revolution.  While  in  jail,  he  was  put  on  trial, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.*’^ 
Placed  in  a  cell  that  was  seven  by  seven  feet, 
with  one  mattress,  two  flimsy  blankets,  a  bucket, 
and  nothing  else  but  the  occasional  company  of  a 
mouse.  Nelson  Mandela  never  gave  up  hope.  He 
continued  his  fight  for  the  rights  of  blacks  in  South 
Africa.'^  While  in  prison  on  Robben  Island, 
Mandela  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  other  pris¬ 
oners.  He  organized  a  prison  education  program, 
known  as  Mandela  University,  where  he  taught  his 
fellow  prisoners  to  respect  intelligence  and  learn¬ 
ing.*** 

While  in  jail,  Mandela’s  popularity  continued 
to  grow.  Even  children  who  were  not  yet  bom  when 
he  went  to  jail,  knew  of  him.  He  became  a  symbol 
for  black  liberation.  There  was  even  a  world-wide 
campaign  organized  to  free  Nelson  Mandela.  As 
Mandela’s  fame  grew,  the  South  African  govem¬ 
ment  decided  to  offer  him  a  deal.^o 
In  1985,  President  Botha  of  South  Africa  offered  to  release 
Mandela  if  he  would  agree  to  a  number  of  conditions. 2*  However, 
Mandela  had  demands  he  wanted  met  before  he  would  leave: 
“The  government  must  renounce  violence  against  blacks,  disman¬ 
tle  Apartheid,  lift  the  ban  on  the  ANC,  free  all  political  prisoners, 
and  guarantee  free  political  activity.”  The  president  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  couldn’t  agree  to  Mandela’s  terms — he  remained  in 

jail.22 


While  on  an  internship 
to  South  Africa  in  1998, 
BYL)  student  Tanya 
Fetui  (front  row,  second 
from  left)  was  able  to 
meet  with  Nelson 
Mandela — then  presi¬ 
dent  of  South  Africa. 
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T®day,  thonks  t®  the  sacrifice,  determination, 
integrity,  compassion,  and  loyalty  of  tfelson  IWandela, 
Apartheid  no  longer  exists.  What  was  once  thought 
impossible,  was  finally  achieved--”the  birth  of  a  free 
South  Africa,  “hfelson  Mandela  is  one  of  the  world’s 
true  freedom  fighters,  and  his  life  and  personal 
triumphs  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  world  has 
forgotten  the  evils  of  Apartheid.” 


Slowly,  the  president  began  changing  the  Apartheid  system. 
In  1985,  the  “pass  laws”  were  abolished,  and  a  year  later,  blacks 
were  granted  freedom  to  move  into  urban  areas.  No  longer  were 
certain  hotels  and  restaurants  restricted.  They  were  now  open  to 
all  races.  In  1990,  President  Botha  suffered  a  stroke,  and  Federick 
Klerk  became  president.  President  Klerk  quickly  made  enormous 
changes.  In  a  speech,  he  announced  that  the  ANC  would  be 
allowed  to  operate  legally  and  that  the  government  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  implementing  a  new  constitution  with  no  domination  of  a 
particular  race.  At  the  end  of  Klerk’s  speech,  to  everyone’s  sur¬ 
prise,  he  announced  that  Nelson  Mandela  would  be  released.23 

On  February  11,  1990,  after  27  long  years.  Nelson  Mandela 
stepped  out  of  one  of  South  Africa’s  worst  prisons  into  the  sun¬ 
light  of  freedom. 24  His  release  marked  the  beginning  of  freedom 
from  Apartheid.  People  from  all  over  the  world  gathered  to  see 
and  hear  Mandela  speak.  With  much  power,  Mandela  proclaimed 
that  blacks  must  continue  to  fight  against  the  Apartheid  system 
until  they  became  completely  free.  They  did  so  and  finally  won 
all  of  their  rights. 25 

In  1994,  Nelson  Mandela  won  the  presidency  in  the  first 
democratic  election  held  in  South  Africa,  in  which  both  whites 
and  blacks  were  allowed  to  vote. 26  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Mandela  stated,  “We  enter  into  a  covenant  that  we  shall  build  the 
society  in  which  all  South  Africans,  both  black  and  white,  will  be 
able  to  walk  tall,  without  any  fear  in  their  hearts,  assured  of  their 
inalienable  right  to  human  dignity — a  rainbow  nation  at  peace 
with  itself  and  the  world. ”22 

Today,  thanks  to  the  sacrifice,  determination,  integrity,  com¬ 
passion,  and  loyalty  of  Nelson  Mandela,  Apartheid  no  longer 
exists.  What  was  once  thought  impossible,  was  finally 
achieved — the  birth  of  a  free  South  Africa.  “Nelson  Mandela  is 


one  of  the  world’s  true  freedom  fighters,  and  his  life  and  personal 
triumphs  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  world  has  forgotten 
the  evils  of  Apartheid. ”28 
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by  Esther  Barney 


Mrs.  Yuen  and  her  three  children 
arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1920  to  join  the 
Reverend  Yuen.  In  the  following 
years,  they  had  five  more  children 
born  to  them.  Front  to  Back,  L-R: 

Yuen  Seung  En,  Yuen  Shuk  Fon 
(seated),  Yuen  Seung  Hee  (held  by 
Yuen  Shuk  Fon),  Yuen  Seung  Fa, 
Yuen  Shui  Heong,  Yuen  Kit  King 
Esther),  Yuen  Sung  Ling  (Joseph), 
Reverend  Yuen  To  Pui,  Mrs.  Hung 
Shun  Chun  Yuen. 


“Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  mass¬ 
es  yearning  to  be  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teem¬ 
ing  shore,  send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 
me,  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!”'  The  Statue 
of  Liberty  beckons  to  immigrants  from  all  over  the 
world,  turning  the  United  States  of  America  into  a  “melt¬ 
ing  pot”  of  nationalities  and  races.  Yet,  the  promise  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  bears  wasn’t  always  fulfilled.  It  amazes 
me  to  learn  about  the  persecution  the  Chinese  immigrants 
had  to  suffer — persecutions  that  many  people  aren’t  even 
aware  of. 

Although  my  mother  had  extensive  lessons  on 
Chinese  immigration  in  Hawaii,  those  lessons  weren’t 
readily  available  to  me  during  my  schooling.  As  1  over¬ 
came  my  ignorance  of  the  events  keeping  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  out  of  the  United  States,  I  wonder  how,  or  even 
why,  the  immigrants  would  want  to  live  in  a  country  that 
was,  at  the  time,  filled  with  disdain  for  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  many  of  the  early  Chinese  immigrants  encountered 
extreme  persecution  and  abuse  due  to  job  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  American  laborers  resented  the  fact  that 
Chinese  immigrants  worked  for  lower  wages,  leading 
employers  to  seek  out  Chinese  workers  over  American 
ones.  Persecution  also  came  from  an  underlying  sense  of 
prejudice  among  some  Americans.  Many  Americans  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  to  be  “real”  Americans,  despite  the  fact 
that  most  had  ancestors  who  had  also  immigrated  to 


America  during  various  times  in  United  States  history. 

Chinese  immigration  was  hampered  in  a  number  of 
ways  due  to  the  many  restrictions  on  emigration  in  China 
and  immigration  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1712, 
China  placed  restrictions  on  emigration,  resulting  in 
harsh  consequences  for  offenders.  Those  who  managed 
to  leave  the  country  unnoticed  were  prohibited  from 
returning. 2  Conditions  in  the  United  States  weren’t  much 
better.  In  1880,  President  Benjamin  Hayes  signed  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Treaty.  The  treaty  restricted  the 
number  of  Chinese  immigrants  that  could  enter  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  allowed  to  become  nationalized  citizens.  The 
treaty  undermined  the  open-door  policy  .set  in  1868  that 
had  allowed  unrestricted  immigration  from  China.2  Anti- 
Chinese  policies  didn’t  stop  there.  In  1882,  Congress 
passed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  which  completely 
prohibited  Chinese  immigration  for  the  next  ten  years.*^ 

Chinese  females  had  an  even  more  difficult  time 
entering  the  United  States,  encountering  objection  in 
China  and  America.  At  the  time,  Chinese  culture  taught 
a  “joint-family”  mentality.  Women  were  taught  that  a 
woman’s  responsibilities  were  centered  on  her  in-laws 
before  her  husband.  Therefore,  as  the  husband  left  for 
America,  the  wife  stayed  home  tending  to  her  in-laws.-^ 
Many  of  the  male  Chinese  immigrants  also  believed  that 
they  would  merely  be  sojourners  in  the  United  States, 
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returning  to  China  when  they  had  obtained  some  wealth. 
Therefore,  they  didn’t  see  it  necessary  to  take  their  wives 
with  them.  The  male  immigrants  found  that  traveling 
without  dependants  seemed  more  economically  success¬ 
ful. ^  The  sentiment  towards  female  Chinese  immigrants 
was  similar  in  America,  as  most  of  them  were  given 
deportation  orders  from  the  United  States  accusing  them 
of  prostitution.  Therefore,  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
women  was  prohibited  in  San  Francisco  unless  they  could 
prove  themselves  “legal  immigrants”  through  habeas 
corpus  trials.  The  judges  were  partial  to  the  prosecution, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  win  a  case."^ 

As  immigrants  came  to  the  west  coast,  they  were 
detained  at  Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  “Ellis 
Island  of  the  West.”  Angel  Island  opened  in  1910  and 
became  the  main  port  of  entry  for  over  175,000  Chinese 
immigrants.  Unlike  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  Harbor,  the 
immigrants  were  detained  for  weeks  or  months  rather  than 
hours  or  days.  Although  the  immigrants  were  of  varied 
Asian  descent,  more  than  seventy  percent  of  those 
detained  were  Chinese  as  the  result  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States,  many  identified  themselves  as  children  of 
American  citizens.  If  they  were  successful,  entry  to  the 
United  States  was  granted.  However,  the  lack  of  official 
records  led  to  an  intensive  interrogation  process  which 
questioned  them  about  specific  knowledge  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  homes,  and  villages.  The  interrogation  process  was 
lengthy,  and  extended  the  time  they  were  detained  at  the 
immigration  station.  The  average  detention  was  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  many  were  forced  to  stay  for  months. 
Some  were  detained  for  nearly  two  years.* 

Throughout  their  detainment,  Chinese  immigrants 
suffered  humiliation  and  injustice,  as  well  as  homesick¬ 
ness  for  their  native  land.  However,  these  experiences 
became  the  source  of  inspiration  for  the  poetry  that  a 
number  of  immigrants  had  etched  on  the  walls  of  the 
detainment  center.  The  poetry  was  used  to  express  their 
homesickness  and  frustrations,  and  offer  a  sense  of  under¬ 
standing  for  those  who  would  be  detained  after  them.  The 
Chinese  calligraphy  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  detain¬ 
ment  center  has  now  allowed  thousands  of  others  to  expe¬ 
rience  Angel  Island  vicariously  as  they  read  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  those  detained.  The  discovery  of  these  writings 


also  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  Angel  Island  detention 
barrack.9 

Despite  the  Anti-Chinese  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  and  the  restrictions  in  China,  many  Chinese 
successfully  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  became 
important  assets  to  their  communities.  With  tales  of 
fortune  in  the  California  gold  mines,  Chinese  immigrants 
came  to  the  United  States  seeking  prosperity  and  an 
escape  from  the  ensuing  problems — such  as  famines, 
wars,  civil  disorders,  and  rebellions — in  China.  Although 
not  all  of  the  immigrants  succeeded  in  the  gold  mines, 
many  pursued  other  occupations  and  became  prominent 
members  in  the  Chinese  and  American  societies. 

Moy  Jin  Mun  was  a  Chinese  immigrant  who  came 
seeking  his  fortune  in  California.  When  Jin  Mun  was 
twelve,  his  uncle  returned  to  China  as  a  very  wealthy  man 
after  gold  mining  in  California  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
asked  if  he  could  take  Jin  Mun  back  to  the  United  States 
and  was  granted  permission  by  Jin  Mun’s  father.  In 
August  of  1860,  Jin  Mun  began  his  journey  to  America, 
spending  six  and  a  half  months  aboard  a  schooner.  Once 
he  reached  the  United  States,  he  lived  with  his  cousins 
and  studied  English.  At  age  fifteen,  Jin  Mun  joined  his 
older  brother  in  Sacramento  to  work  for  Leland  Stanford, 
Senior,  who  later  became  one  of  the  California  railroad 
barons.  Eollowing  his  employment  with  the  Stanfords, 
Jin  Mun  sought  out  gold  mines. 

Like  many  Chinese  immigrants,  Jin  Mun  reworked 
the  mines  that  the  American  miners  had  impatiently  left 
before  resources  were  exhausted.  By  doing  this,  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  small  fortune  which  allowed  him  to  return 
to  China  for  a  short  time.  When  he  returned  to  America, 
he  continued  panning  for  gold.  He  also  began  working  as 
an  agent  for  the  railroad  companies,  hiring  Chinese  work¬ 
ers  and  gaining  the  respect  of  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans.  In  1884  Jin  Mun  was  appointed  as  the  first 
official  Chinese  interpreter  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
California.  When  the  1906  earthquake  hit  San  Erancisco, 
Jin  Mun  lost  nearly  everything.  But  his  dedication  and 
persistence  led  him  back  into  the  gold  mines.  He  later 
obtained  a  job  as  an  interpreter  at  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  at  Angel  Island.  Jin  Mun  passed  away  on  May  1, 
1936,  as  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  San  Erancisco 
community.'^ 


Like  many  of  the  early  Chinese  immigrants, 
when  the  Reverend  Yuen  To  Pui  immigrated 
to  Hawaii  in  1915,  his  wife  and  children 
remained  in  China  with  his  older  brother’s 
family.  This  photo  was  taken  in  Canton  in 
1918,  three  years  after  the  Reverend  left 
China.  L-R:  Yuen  Shui  Heong  (Ah  Heong), 
Yuen  Fung  Shun  Chen,  Yuen  Sung  Ling 
(Joseph),  The  Reverend  Yuen’s  brother-in- 
law’s  mother,  Yuen  Kit  King  (Esther). 
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Many  Chinese  immigrants  also  chose  to  go  to 
Hawaii  because  of  the  need  for  field  workers  on  the  sugar 
plantations.  In  1852,  as  the  demand  for  Hawaiian  sugar 
was  increasing,  plantation  owners  brought  175  field 
workers  from  China.  Plantation  owners  were  so  pleased 
with  their  workers  that  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants 
were  brought  to  Hawaii  in  the  following  years." 

In  1854,  Siu  Pheong  Aheong  was  recruited  to  work 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  contract  laborer  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  During  his  contract  years,  he  worked  for  a 


Like  many 
Chinese  immi¬ 
grants,  the  mar- 
raige  between 
Reverend  Yuen 
To  Pui  and  his 
wife  was  not  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the 
United  States. 
As  a  result,  they 
had  to  remarry 
thirty-three  years 
after  their  origi¬ 
nal  marriage. 
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Hawaiian  planter  and  learned  English.  At  the  end  of  his 
contract,  he  became  a  respected  merchant  in  Lahaina  and 
married  a  Hawaiian  woman. '2  Aheong  later  closed  his 
business  and  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  his  church,  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association.  Aheong  also  started 
an  evening  English  school,  teaching  English  to  twenty 
Chinese  pupils. '3  He  also  taught  Americans  about 
Chinese  history,  religion,  and  customs.*'^  In  1870, 
Aheong  returned  to  China  to  work  as  a  teacher  and 
passed  away  six  years  later. *5  Aheong’s  many  contribu¬ 
tions  helped  bridge  the  gap  between  Chinese  and 
American  cultures  in  Hawaii. 

Reverend  Yuen  To  Pui  was  one  of  many  immigrants 
who  also  came  to  America  for  religious  reasons.  Yuen 
was  born  in  1887  in  Fa  Yuan,  Kwangtung,  China.  He 
gained  his  education  while  living  in  China,  at  the  Basel 
Mission  at  Lilong  and  the  Berlin  Mission’s  Dak  Wah 
Theological  College.  He  began  his  church  work  in  Soon 
Dak,  Canton,  for  eight  years  following  his  graduation  in 
1907.  In  June  of  1915,  Yuen  immigrated  to  Honolulu  to 
work  in  church  service.  He  became  the  pastor  of  the  Fort 
Street  Chinese  Church  for  eight  years,  and  was  called  to 
the  Hilo  Chinese  Christian  Church  in  1923.  Yuen  pas- 
tored  at  the  Hilo  Chinese  Christian  Church  until  1935.  In 
addition  to  his  church  service,  Yuen  conducted  a  Chinese 
language  school  for  the  Chinese  children  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Due  to  ill  health,  Yuen  retired  in  1935.'^ 

In  1920  Yuen  was  joined  in  Honolulu  by  his  wife  and 
three  daughters.  Mrs.  Yuen  also  contributed  a  great  deal 


to  the  Honolulu  community  through  her  service  along¬ 
side  her  husband.  She  had  learned  to  read  at  mission 
schools  in  China.  She  served  alongside  her  husband  in 
church  work  and  his  visitation  duties  to  his  congregation. 
Mrs.  Yuen  became  a  vital  member  of  the  community 
through  her  service  as  a  certified  midwife. 

1  am  personally  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  and  trials 
that  the  Chinese  immigrants  overcame  in  building  a  new 
life  in  America.  The  Reverend  Yuen  To  Pui  is  my  Great¬ 
grandfather.  His  daughter  later  became  my  namesake. 
Chinese  immigrants  made  innumerable  sacrifices,  allow¬ 
ing  their  posterity  to  find  a  new  life  and  opportunities  that 
otherwise  may  not  have  been  available.  The  prejudice 
the  Chinese  immigrants  had  to  endure  is  more  than  we 
can  even  begin  to  fathom  today — a  fact  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  1  believe  it  was  the  work  of  these  immigrants 
which  helped  alleviate  the  prejudice  that  once  existed 
against  Chinese  immigrants.  I  am  also  grateful  for  the 
desire  Chinese  immigrants  had  to  endure  hardships  in  the 
United  States,  hoping  the  disdain  they  encountered 
would  diminish  over  time. 

The  sacrifices  of  these  early  Chinese  settlers  has 
helped  me  gain  a  greater  respect  for  those  who  endured 
persecution  and  gained  the  respect  of  their  communities. 
They  helped  create  a  more  tolerant  society  for  us  to  live 
in  today.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  to  rejoice  in  our  dif¬ 
ferences,  rather  than  holding  a  sense  of  disdain  for  those 
who  aren’t  like  us.  Both  Angel  and  Ellis  Island  immi¬ 
gration  stations  have  now  been  turned  into  museums, 
rather  than  detainment  centers — a  big  step  in  welcoming 
all  the  tired  and  poor  into  our  country.  The  written 
promise  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  may  not  be  completely 
fulfilled  today,  but  we’re  getting  there. 
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During  detainment  at  Angel  Island,  Chinese  immigrants  etched  poetry— such  as  this— ©n  detalinment  center  walls  diacrlbiingi  their  fruatrations  and  offering  hope  and 
understanding  to  those  who  would  come  after  them.  See  related  story  on  page  34, 
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